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«« Douglas saw that there was murder in his baleful cyes.’’ 


‘* The Benevolence of Douglas ;*’ see page 22 
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It) the close of a golden 
day in late Decem- 
ber, a tiny schooner 
was standing bravely 

< Santa Rosa Sound. Beyond 
a seaward island, the sun was linger- 
ing on the edge of the far horizon; 
in the distant bight of the main- 
land, velvety shadows of purple 
and green were creeping into the 
darkening piney woods, and the 
dancing waters of the bay had split 
the last mellow sunrays into reds 
and golds, crimson, violet and 
saffron. 

Down went the sun, silhouetting 
a feathery palm in its descent, and 
a pink breeze was wafted from the 
distant shore; a breeze sensuously 
sweet with spice and balm and resin- 
ous perfumes. 

Douglas, standing at his little 
wheel, breathed deep with very joy 
of it all; drinking it in; bringing 
every separate sense to bear upon 
the effulgence about him and regret- 
ting that man’s senses were so inad- 
equate at that. 

Far up in the bight a thin column 
of smoke rising straight into the air 
marked the little group of squatters’ 
cabins that he remembered of old; 








other signs of habitation there were 
none, and it was this glamor of sweet 
desolation that had painted his 
mental picture of the place in colors 
which the passing years had been 
powerless to fade. Rather to his 
surprise he found that the fair recol- 
lections to which time and imagina- 
tion had lent the usual interest were 
in no degree disillusioned by the 
reality, and it was with a grateful 
heart that he sought his bunk not 
long after the falling of the semi- 
tropic night. 

The following afternoon, wishing 
to make some studies, he took his 
skiff and sailed across the two-mile 
stretch of water to the island, the 
other side of which was washed by 
the open Gulf. It was but a narrow 
stretch of sand dune and beach, a 
quarter of a mile in width and inhab- 
ited only by pelicans and other birds 
of the beaches, consequently he was 
a bit surprised to find a beaten trail 
composed entirely of small foot- 
prints that looked like those of a 
child. He followed them curiously, 
wondering at their presence in such 
a desolate spot; then suddenly he 
stopped, for a strange sound had 
smitten his ear, 
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From somewhere beyond a rugged 
sand dune ahead of him there sud- 
denly arose a woman's voice uplifted 
in song. In quality it was a low 
contralto, marvelously sweet and 
blending with the distant grow" of 
the surf, softening its roughness 
even while seeming to steal some of 
its power. The lay was one the 
listener felt never to have been sung 
before by human lips, for it was a 
chant composed by the ocean and 
sung by the surf; changeful, yet al- 
ways the same; varyingly monot- 
onous. 

Suddenly the song ceased, and 
Douglas caught his breath again. 
Crawling to the top of a sandy ridge, 
he drew himself cautiously up 
through the sedge and looked curi- 
ously below him. 

Just beneath stood a woman,—or 
a goddess; his first glance was una- 
ble to determine which, but a god- 
dess, especially if she be of the sea, 
is more apt to affect a trident than a 
spade, and this woman had in her 
hands a long-handled implement of 
the latter variety which she was 
using with a purposeful strength 
that was surprising in one so fair. 
She was tall and supple and divinely 
made, and her movements were of a 
grace that masked their strength and 
effectiveness. As she half turned to 
him, oblivious to all but her work, 
Douglas saw that she was young, 
and beautiful to a point that more 
than matched her surroundings. 
Her costume was almost classic in 
its simplicity, and her long rounded 
arms, bare to the shoulder, were 
those of a Hebe in pattern and mold 
and lack of blemish. 

For several moments Douglas 
gazed at her in silent wonder, admir- 
ing rather than reasoning; regretful 
to let the first impression give way 
to realism. Then involuntarily the 
man in him began to speculate, 


and he looked curiously about. 

The girl was digging away in the 
loose sand with an eagerness that 
seemed to grow rather than abate as 
her task proceeded. Twenty feet on 
either side of her, similar excava- 
tions marked the point of other 
labors. Ten feet behind her was an 
iron rod thrust into the sand, and 
suddenly throwing aside her spade 
she seized this in two strong little 
hands and probed eagerly into the 
pit that she had just dug; but appar- 
ently to no avail, for suddenly she 
threw it aside with an impatient 
gesture and dropped despondently 
onto the hot sand. The next mo- 
ment her face drooped into two 
grimy little hands. 

Douglas slipped quietly down the 
side of the dune, and making a slight 
detour, emerged upon the _ beach 
through an opening in the sand hills 
below. The girl was sitting in the 
same position; and with head 
slightly averted she was gazing far 
out over the Gulf. Not wishing to 
startle her, Douglas while still ata 
distance walked out into her line of 
vision. 

His ruse was more strategic than 
successful. A shell crunched under 
his foot and at the sound the girl 
was on her feet in a flash, instinct- 
ively grasping the handle of the 
spade with both hands. Douglas 
had rather expected some annoyance 
and embarassment, but the almost 
savage expression of fierce suspicion 
and hostility on the girl’s face, 
appalled him. Notwithstanding, he 
bowed politely and with an air of 
unconcern as if he was accustomed 
daily to encounter’ dishevelled 
maidens digging in the sand of 
desert islands. 

‘‘Good morning,’’ he remarked 
casually, ‘I hope you will pardon 
me for startling you. I came over 
here to paint.’’ 

















He had intended to say more, but 
the girl was eyeing him so strangely 


that it robbed him of his ease of 
manner. 
“Who are you,’’ she demanded 


fiercely, ‘‘and why have you come 
here to paint?’’ Her low voice was 
vibrant with angry suspicion. 

Douglas regarded her with an 
admiring disapproval. His artistic 
perception had noted that her voice 
and accent were those of a cultured, 
if somewhat angry, woman. 

‘‘T am an artist,” he answered with 
cold politeness, ‘‘and I have come 
here to paint because it is a beauti- 
ful spot,—also,’’ he added somewhat 
defiantly, ‘“‘because I knew of no 
reason why I shouldn't!’ 

She regarded him intently for an 
instant; then, her eyes falling to the 
pit which she had dug, she stamped 
her little foot impatiently and threw 
the shovel from her with a gesture 
of despair. 

“Beautiful spot!’ she echoed dis- 
dainfully, with a critical look around 
her. ‘‘Well,—possibly it is,—it had 
never occurred to me before! I 
wonder,—”’ her great blue eyes rested 
upon him for a thoughtful instant, 
‘“‘how long you would consider it a 
beautiful spot if you were impris- 
oned here?’ 

He stared at her, mystified, and 
the directness of his gaze suddenly 
brought her to realize her dishevelled 
condition. Flushing crimsonly, she 
whipped up a light shawl from the 
sand and threw it over her shoulders. 

‘‘Where in the world did you come 
from?’ she asked suddenly, curiosity 
overcoming her pique. ‘‘I supposed 
that we were the only civilized 


people in this wilderness.”’ 

“You flatter me,’’ replied Douglas, 
with the quick smile that won him 
more friends than do most people’s 
“I can hardly claim to be 
I came in last 


words. 
any longer civilized. 
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night on my little schooner —— 
“Oh, was that your schooner? We 
thought that was very smart- 
looking for a lumber boat!” 
“She has been reincarnated toa 


she 


floating studio.”’ 
“Really? 


How perfectly delight- 


««The girl was on her feet in an instant.’’ 


ful!’ The girl was leaning forward 
with clasped hands and parted lips. 
“And when you have collected 
enough material, I suppose you will 
go back—to—the—North—” Her 
voice choked and she turned her face 
seaward. 
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‘‘And paint my masterpiece,’ fin- 
ished Douglas gayly. He _ had 
noticed the pathetic wistfulness in 
the big blue eyes, and wished to 
learn the cause. 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“You live in that little settlement 


across the Sound?’’ he asked casu- 
ally. 

“Yes,” she answered, in an oddly 
lifeless voice, ‘‘and what do you 


suppose I am doing here?’ 

The tone was indifferent, but the 
queer inflection of her voice and the 
quick, intent, inquiring flash of her 
eyes puzzled him. 

“I can’t imagine,—treasure seek- 
ing most probably.”’ 

His tone was light, but the effect of 
his words was remarkable. <A dark 
flush spread over the girl’s face; she 
laughed a transparently artificial 
little laugh, and spoke hurriedly in 
an odd, strained way. 

“Why, how absurd,—really, that 
is too ridiculous. The idea of find- 
ing treasure in a place like this!’ 
She laughed again. 

Douglas watched her curiously. 
Suddenly her laugh ceased, and she 
threw him a furtive look. 

“Do you know,’’ he said, ‘‘when I 
spoke of treasure hunting I was jok- 
ing of course,—but now I am in- 
clined to believe that that is really 
what you are after.’’ 

She threw back her head defiantly 
and stared at him for a moment, 
while the pretty, tanned face grew 
redder and redder. Twice she at- 
tempted to speak—hesitated, and 
suddenly without the slightest warn- 
ing, turned abruptly, covered her 
face with her hands and wept 
silently, but with the utter despair 
of a little child. Douglas stared at 
her, too surprised to speak. Sud- 
denly she turned to him defiantly. 

‘*VYes,’’ she said, ‘I am treasure 
hunting, if you must know! Also, I 
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have been treasure hunting here for 
the last six months and so far have 
had my efforts for my pains, so if 
you think that it’s worth your while 
to come here and dig too——”’ 

She paused, surprised at the look 
of amusement in Douglas’ face. 

‘Why, my dear—young lady,”’ he 
expostulated, “if that is what has 
disturbed you, please put your mind 
at rest immediately. I am_ not 
nearly avaricious enough, let alone 
being too lazy, to ever think of try- 
ing to jump any one else’s treasure 
claim. I have been all my life 
trying to get into a position to paint 
at my leisure, and now that I’ve got 
there, there I remain. I wouldn’t 
do six months’ digging for all the 
wealth of Ophir and Ind. Besides, 
I don’t need it—and as men go I 
am fairly honest.’’ 

She glanced shyly at the kindly, 
honest gray and the broad 
intellectual forehead, and her eyes 
fell. 

‘Forgive me, please—but I have 
thought so much about this treasure 
that it has got to be almost a mono- 
mania, I am afraid. I must seem 
awfully greedy—but if you only 
knew how much we needed——”’ 

‘Tell me about it,’’ he suggested, 
ina voice that could never appeal 
for a confidence in vain. ‘‘I used 
to be a business man, perhaps I can 
suggest something.’’ 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“You are very kind,’’ she faltered, 
“and it would be—it is a comfort to 
talk to a gentleman, after having 
seen no one but squatters and crack- 
ers for the last five years—but I’m 
afraid——’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, child—I’m at least— 
that is, I’m old enough to be your— 
elder brother, and——’’ 

She laughed merrily, and he was 
enchanted. They seated themselves 


eyes 


upon the sand. 
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‘‘We came from Massachusetts,’ 
began the girl abruptly, but with a 
trace of shyness which soon wore 
off. ‘‘Papa was in business in Boston 
when he was taken ill. The doctor 
said that he must be in a warm, even 
climate’’—she hesitated. ‘‘You are 
sure that you are not going to be 
bored ?”’ 

“Oh, goahead. Iwas never more 
interested.”’ 

She flashed him a grateful look 
and proceeded. 

‘“Mama had some relatives in Pen- 
sacola, so we spent two winters 
there; then papa, who seemed rather 
better, heard of this place where 
we are living now, and bought it, 
as our money was almost gone, and 
as he was not able to attend to any 
business he thought thatwe might 
be able to get our living from the 
farm. We'd no sooner moved in 
than papa—died—and we’ve lived 
there ever since—as we are too poor 
to get away.”’ 

Douglas gave an involuntary grunt 
of sympathy, and resisted an incli- 
nation to stroke her hand. 

‘It wouldn’t be so bad,’”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘byt in the last year mama 
has been suffering frightfully from 
malaria and asthma. She used to 
have asthmatic attacks before we 
came here, and the only thing that 
ever relieves her is an altitude—”’ 

‘“‘But are there no more of you?’ 
interrupted Douglas, aghast at the 
simple recital of extremity. 

‘‘No,—only we thr—two.” The 
blue eyes brimmed. 

‘‘How about your relatives?” <A 
hard look crept into the girl's 
face, and the blood rose to her 
cheeks. 

“Don’t speak of them, please— 
they are——’’ 

Douglas dropped his chin on his 
hand and regarded her thoughtfully. 
She dropped her eyes, and under- 
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took the interment of a small crab 
with the toe of her shoe. 

“What put this treasure notion 
into your head?’’ he asked abruptly. 
She gave him a swift questioning 
glance; then threw all caution to 
the winds. 

‘“This!’> She fumbled for a mo- 
ment at her bosom, then turning to 
him frankly, laid a soiled and crum- 
pled roll of paper in his hand. It 
was torn on two sides, and stiff and 
crackly at being long immersed in 
salt water, but the characters upon it 
were still fairly legible. 

‘“‘Where did you get hold of this? ”’ 

She leaned toward him until he 
fancied that he could feel her breath 
upon his cheek. Her eyes were big 
with excitement, her voice almost a 
whisper, as if she feared that the 
sea-birds would steal the secret. 

“TI found it one day, about six 
months ago, in an odd little chest, 
almost buried in the sand above 
high water mark. See, it is a map 
of this end of the island—and you 
see these little red crosses!—what 
else can they mean but buried treas- 
ure? You know all of this coast 
used to be a great rendezvous of 
pirates and buccaneers in the old 
days!’’ 

She was talking rapidly with a 
note of challenge and frantic appeal 
in her voice that told of weeks of 
work and repeated disappointments. 
Hope was struggling with doubt and 
the issue was now in the balance. 

Douglas took the fragmentary 
map, and spreading it out on the 
sand pretended to examine it long 
and carefully, the girl watching 
him in breathless silence. After the 
first cursory glance his efforts were 
chiefly directed toward preventing 
the girl from reading his expression 
until he was able to adapt himself 
to the situation. His first glance 
had shown him that the paper was 
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of no very ancient origin, although 
given that appearance by the action 


of air and water. From the charac- 
ter of the tracings, lettering, as well 
as the quality of the paper tts If, he 


guessed at once that the map was 
simply a copy of the official chart of 
the coast, and that the annotations 


upon it were made by the former 


f locating some 


owner for the sake « 
particular place off shore; possibly 
a bank where red-snappers abounded, 
1 fish-trap, or something of the sort. 
Whatever it was, the whole drawing 
correspol ded too precisely with his 
own government chart to be any- 
thing but a copy. 

The girl watched him in silent, 
tingling expectancy, and he noting 
it and thinking of the months of 
hopeless toil resulting from the 
worthless scrap of paper that he 
held in his hand, felt inclined to 
denounce the injustice of fate in an 
phatic and blasphemous manner. 
[hen the pathos of the whole affair 
struck him suddenly and with such 
force that the tracings grew blurred. 
But at the same instant there came 
to him an inspiration. He folded 
the map and nodded at her seriously. 

“ Wh—wh—at do you _ think 
of it?’’ she asked with trembling 


em 


il 


vol c. 

Douglas paused to give his words 
due weight. 

“The treasure is undoubtedly 
here,’ he replied, his eyes resting 
thoughtfully upon hers, ‘‘but it may 
not be such an easy task to get pos- 
session of it. You see these old 
buccaneers usually made_ these 
things with a mental reservation; 
some correction such as ‘50 feet 
east’ and so forth. That its, all of 
the land-marks had to be shifted by 
a certain correction to locate the 
point. You see what I mean?’ 

The girl’s face clouded. ‘‘Yes— 
I understand perfectly—but I never 


thought of it before.’’ She grew 
suddenly silent. 

“Their idea was,’ Douglas con- 
tinued, ‘‘that if the chart was lost or 
stolen, it would do no good to the 
other person.” 

“Then the thing is really of no 
value to us?’’ she asked hopelessly. 

“By no means!’’ replied Douglas 
warmly. ‘“‘It is of the greatest value 
in the world, and I have hopes that 
it may yet be the means of locating 
the treasure. There is always a 
system to these things. The correc- 
tion is undoubtedly somewhere on 
that paper, but disguised, or in 
cipher. I have seen some of these 
cipher systems and they are very 
ingenious and interesting. It only 
remains for us to puzzle this thing 
out—or, failing that, to do a lot of 
prospecting.’’ 

The girl sighed deeply. 

“Oh, if you only knew how much 
of that I have already done! It 
seems to me as tf I had dug enough 
to excavate Pompeii—oh, look!” she 
cried in sudden consternation, ‘Show 
low the sun is! I should have been 
home by this time!’’ 

She arose, quickly and gracefully, 
as but few women can rise directly 
from the ground. Douglas took the 
shovel from her hand and together 
they walked across the island to 
where she had left her boat. 

“Will you let me help you in your 
search?’’ he asked, as he helped her 
to embark; “‘perhaps we can study 
the thing out between us. Then to 
repay me, perhaps I may ask you to 
pose sometimes—we will make it 
cooperative—a sort of mutual benefit; 
I to dig for an hour, you to sit for an 
hour.”’ 

Her eyes sparkled. ‘‘I should love 
it—you don’t know how nice it is to 


talk to a gentleman again. Au 
revoir then-——until to-morrow.’’ 
The following day she came again, 

















and the next and the next and so on 
until aweek had passed. It had been 
Douglas’ first wish to win her friend- 
ship and confidence; then gradually 
to wean her mind from her almost 
morbid craze to find the chimerical 
treasure, and to try to persuade her 
to let him advance her the money to 
return to the North, skilfully putting 
it in the guise of a loan. As the 
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worked he told her of what he had 
in mind. 

“T find that I must return to Pen- 
sacola to-morrow,” he finally an- 
nounced, ‘‘and I think that I know 
of a man there—a sort of antiquary 
—who might be able to offer some 
very valuable suggestions in regard 
to the treasure. He need know 
nothing of the true facts, you know. 
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«« Douglas pretended to examine it long and carefully.’’ 


days wore on and he came to know 
her, he grew to marvel at her 
strength and hope and confidence of 
ultimate success. Gradually he 
came to see that to rob her now of 
her delusion would be not only cruel 
but dangerous, and with this convic- 
tion there grew in his mind another 
and a better plan. 

She was sitting for him, and as he 


Have I your permission to serve you 
in the matter?’ 

It seemed to him that she had 
grown slightly pale as he spoke of 
leaving, but this he attributed to 
what he had said of the treasure. 

“IT shall miss you dreadfully!’ she 
said in the low soft voice that he had 
grown to love. She raised her head 
and looked at him with shining eyes. 
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“You will come back soon, as 
soon as ever you can?”’ 

“Yes, Lilear.’’ She had told him 
her first name, and he had called her 
so, simply, and without undue fa- 
miliarity. 

“Oh, I must find it, and soon 
soon! There are other’ reasons, 
reasons I can not tell you, kind 
friend as you are——’’ 

‘Trust me, Lilear, you shall find 
it soon; I have a sort of intuition,”’ 
he answered gravely. 

Together, as usual, they walked 
back to her boat, for the evening 
was growing late, and with a strange 
sense of desolation he watched her 
little shallop skim out across the 
dimpling Sound—watched it until it 
disappeared behind a distant wooded 
point, when he sat and pondered 
deep while the rose tints in the sky 
climbed higher and the long shad- 
ows came stealing in from the dark- 
ening west. 


A week later, Douglas’ little 
schooner was skimming down the 
Sound before a fresh wind out of the 
North. In the brief time that had 
elapsed since he left the Bay, Doug- 
las had covered a good deal of coun- 
try and delved rather deeply into 
the early history of that particular 
section of his native land. 

That night while at anchor, Doug- 
las proceeded to inspect the results 
of his researches. These consisted of 
three small brass-bound but moldy 
sea-chests of undoubted antiquity 
and curious coffin-like design. They 
were encased in rough pine boxes, 
which he proceeded to rip off in 
order to inspect the contents. 

The first chest was filled with a 
heterogeneous collection of obsolete 
and comparatively valueless trinkets, 
ornaments and small weapons, but 
in a secret recess beneath a false 
bottom was concealed an irregular 


chunk of solid gold, just as it had 
come from the crucible. The second 
chest was half full of antique coins 
of different nationalities and denom- 
inations, of no particular intrinsic 
value, and the third chest contained 
Eastern curios, a sandal-wood box 
or two, ornaments of ivory and 
antique lacquer, jade bracelets and 
curiously carved toys of  tortoise- 
shell; just the things that a return- 
ing traveler in the Far East would 
be apt to bring. 

Having duly inspected this con- 
glomerate assortment of treasure, 
Douglas hauled from beneath his 
bunk a grimy grip-sack and produced 
therefrom, two skulls, a dagger, and 
an old flint-lock pistol. Spreading 
these articles out upon the floor of 
his cabin, he lit his pipe, and lean- 
ing back upon his bunk surveyed 
them with the complacent satisfac- 
tion of the artist who views the result 
of his labors and finds it good. 


It was dark the following evening 
when the little schooner crept up 
under the lee of Santa Rosa Island 
and broke the unruffled calm with 
the splash of her diminutive anchor. 
The moon was full and beaming 
wanly upon the uncertain outlines 
of the sand hills, beyond which the 
peaceful waters of the Gulf lay shim- 
mering in the ghostly light. Doug- 
las sent his crew of two early to 
their bunks, mentioning at the same 
time that he was going for a moon- 
light walk upon the beach, and as 
soon as the snores of the weary 
Africans were vibrating resonantly 
through the forward hatch the owner 
stole from the cabin and softly low- 
ered the little chests into the dinghy 
which was floating astern. 

A short pull carried him to the 
island, but before proceeding to 
bury the chests he walked across to 
the spot where he had met the girl, his 























idea being to conceal the treasure 
according to some definite system 
that might be deduced from the 
chart. The moon was almost in the 
zenith and the whole island was 
bathed in a luminous, diaphanous 
light that brought out the surround- 
ing objects with a vivid but perspec- 
tiveless clearness that gives to the 
moonlight its ghostly glamor. 
Douglas in looking around him was 
pleased to observe that among the 
sand hills flanking the spot, there 
were three that stood conspicuously 
above the others. Carefully getting 
the range of the nearest with his 
pocket compass, he walked to its 
base and drove his shovel into the 
sand: then returning to his boat, he 
secured the chest containing the 
valueless coins, and, carrying it to 
the spot, buried it cleverly so that 
one of its brass-bound corners barely 
showed above the sand. 

The box containing the gold, the 
intrinsic treasure of the three, he 
next buried more deeply at the foot 
of another of the high dunes. It was 
his plan to contrive that the girl 
should accidentally find the first 
box, from the location of which it 
would not be difficult to deduce the 
position of the other two. In order 
that their search might not be 
unduly prolonged, he had burned 
upon the cover of each chest, the 
words ‘3 chist’’ in rude lettering. 
When finally all three of the chests 
were safely disposed of, Douglas 
returned to his schooner and slept 
the sleep of one who wearies in well- 
doing. 

The sun was high the following 
morning when Mose, in accordance 
with instructions received the night 
before, awakened his master with 
the news that a small sail-boat had 
left the mainland and was heading 
for the island. Douglas quickly 
took his customary dive overboard, 
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dressed and breakfasted, and was 
soon on his way to the island. 

She was waiting on the beach to 
greet him as he drew near and it 
seemed to the young man that there 
was a welcome in her eyes that shone 
differently from the reflected glitter 
of gold. The soft-toned inquiries of 
her low voice were all for him, nor 
did she broach the subject of the 
treasure until he himself had men- 
tioned it. 

‘IT am confident that we will find 
it,’’ he assured her, ‘‘my friend con- 
sidered our information of the great- 
est value, but he said that we must 
tax our ingenuity to puzzle out its 
location, taking one of these crosses, 
preferably the largest, as a point of 
departure. My friend intimated 
that if he had a copy of the chart he 
thought that he wou!d soon be able 
to read its riddle. I told him that if 
we failed, we might give him the 
opportunity.’’ 

She nodded assentingly. ‘Yes, 
but we will find it, I feel sure of it. 
Something seems to tell me that I 
amon the verge of some great oc- 
currence. Do you know,’’ she went 
on in a sudden burst of confidence, 
‘that since I met you the other day 
everything seems so oddly different! 
I have been able to see what you 
mean by the place being so beauti- 
ful, and all of that. I never saw it 
that way before.” 

“It is the prospect of escape from 
it all,’’ he assured her. ‘‘But first 
we must find our treasure. It may 
not be so easy after all.”’ 

She produced the chart, and 
spreading it out on the sand, the 
fair head and the dark were soon 
almost together as they studied it. 
The rest of the morning was spent 
in experimental digging here and 
there, following out some _ theory 
suggested by the topographical 
features of the place, and the loca- 
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tion of the range marks on the 
chart. Once the girl came near dig- 
ging in the right place, noticing, as 
Douglas had the night before, the 
prominence of three of the sand 
hills. He was unwilling to have her 
visit the place so soon, as he feared 
her finding evidence of the recent 
excavating, and so managed to skil- 
fully divert her attention to another 
plan. 

Eight successive mornings they 
spent together upon the island; then 
Douglas was smitten with compunc- 
tion. He had at first intended that 
she should find the chests upon the 
second or third day of their joint 
search, but the companionship had 
been so sweet and the days had 
passed so delightfully that day by 
day he had postponed the event 
which he felt would bring it all to 
anend. The girl’s hopefulness had 
in no way abated, but he could feel 
that she was gradually coming to 
lean more and more upon the 
strength of his encouragement and 
the knowledge was too dear to him 
to voluntarily forsake. 

The eighth day, however, he 
waited for her in vain, and when she 
did not appear the morning of the 
ninth, he got into his boat intending 
to sail across to where she lived 
Strangely, as it seemed to him, she 
had never asked him to the house, 
giving as a lame excuse, the fact of 
the slightest excitement being dele- 
terious to the condition of her 
mother and usually being followed 
by an acute attack of asthma. 
Douglas, knowing this condition to 
exist sometimes in such cases, did 
not press the matter. 

Just as he started in, however, he 
spied her little white sail heading 
out around the point, so going about 
he sailed back to the island where a 
half hour later she joined him. He 


noticed as she drew near, that her 


face was very pale, her eyes red and 
swollen, and there was an ugly bruise 
over her eye 

“Whatever has happened?’ he 
asked eagerly, with difficulty re- 
pressing the impulse to take her in 
his arms. “I have been horribly 
worried about you, and was just on 
the point of going in to look you 
up.” 

A distressed look crept into her 
tired face. 

“Oh, you must never do that!’’ she 
exclaimed in a sort of horror; ‘‘It 
would be as much as your life—that 
is—mama’s life was worth!’’ 

**Is she as bad as that?’’ he asked, 
looking at her keenly. 

‘*VYes,’’ she answered, but he 
noticed that her face was turned 
from him. 

He saw that the topic was distress- 
ful to her, and so changed the sub- 
ject to that of the treasure. For the 
first time since their search had 
begun she seemed to have lost her 
courage. He determined that the 
suspense must end. 

They were standing where they 
had first met, when turning to her 
suddenly he said: 

“You remember, several days ago, 
you suggested digging around the 
foot of those high hills?’ 

“Yes, and you got. another 
idea-——’’ 

“Well, I’ve got over it. Suppose 
you try yours. You go over and 
prospect around that high hill, and 
I'll try this one to the South. If 
you find anything, just sing out!’’ 

She nodded obediently and started 
for the dune. The moment that she 
had disappeared, Douglas made a 
stealthy flank movement and crawled 
to the top of another one in the 
vicinity, from the top of which he 
could see the spot where the first 
box was hidden. 

Soon the girl approached, and his 
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heart smote him as he noted the 


g, now 


dejection of her whole bearing 
that he was no longer with her; then 
suddenly she paused, looking in- 
tently, and he guessed that the flash 
of the brass-bound corner had caught 
her eye. Ten steps brought her to 
the spot, and with the eager disbelief 
that told of many disappointments, 
she thrust her spade quickly at this 
object which glittered so strangely. 
‘A hollow resonance came back, 
and the next instant the girl had 
dropped the spade and was clutching 
at her heart with both trembling 
hands, while her knees swayed 
under her. Then down she went on 
the sand, and with hand and stick 
and shell and everything that came 
within reach, dug and scratched and 
pulled with sobs choking in her 
throat and the tears streaming from 
her eyes until she was fairly blind 
and dazed. A moment later she 
had torn the chest from its hiding 
place, then turning, tried. to call 
out, but something strangled her, 
and the next instant she had fallen 
face downward across the chest. 

Frightened sick at the result of 
his strategy, Douglas leaped down 
the side of his hiding place and was 
at her side in an instant. Almost at 
the same time she began to recover, 
laughing and crying and_ sobbing 
hysterically. Blubbering himself in 
sheer sympathy, and about as much 
excited as if he had never guessed 
of the existence of the treasure, 
Douglas caught her in his arms and 
kissed her full on the lips. As if it 
was the most natural thing in the 
world, her bare arms stole up around 
his neck and her head fell back on 
his shoulder. Douglas in a trans- 
port of joy kicked the worm-eaten 
chest to one side, and devoted him- 
self to restoring the lady. 

‘‘There, there, darling, don’t ex- 
cite yourself. There may not be 
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anything in the old box after all! 
Poor little girl, never mind whether 
there is or not, you shall marry me 
anyway, and we will sell the old 
schooner and take your mother and 
go to the Adirondacks, or Colorado, 
or any other place, and you shall 
take your shovel and tie a pink rib- 
bon around it and hang it in the 
library and——” 

The lady, under the influence of, 
or perhaps in spite of, this train of 
foolishness, had suddenly recovered 
herself, and slipping gently from his 
arms, seated herself at a little dis- 
tance and looked at him with a 
frightened face. 

“Oh, hush—hush"”’ she cried, ‘‘IJ— 
you—we—that is, I didn’t realize 
what I was doing!—-you don’t know 
what you are saying——’’ 

“But I just do!’’ he interrupted 
indignantly. ‘‘Of course’’ (with 
great humility) ‘“‘for all we know you 
may be no end of an heiress, and, as 
a poor devil of a painter, I suppose 
that I’ve no right to tell you all 
this, but if you had a stack of those 
things’ (disdainfully indicating the 
box witha kick) ‘‘as high as Cheops, 
and I had nothing I could call my 
own but bad debts and an appetite, 
it wouldn't stop me. Do you be- 
lieve in me?’’ he paused abruptly. 
The blue eyes looked straight into 
the gray. 

‘Absolutely!’ Two firm little 
hands clasped his impulsively. <A 
vivid color was creeping into the 
pale cheeks. 

“Well, do you think that I could 
be with you as I have and help lev- 
ing you for a darling, beautiful, 
brave, unselfish ——”’ 

One of the little hands twisted 
itself free to be laid restrainingly 
against his lips. Something hap- 
pened to it, and it was quickly with- 
drawn, but the flow of words was 
checked by the warm tender light 
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that had crept into the big blue eyes 

“And do you think—’ her deep 
contralto thrilled and whispered like 
the night-wind through the palms 
“that I could rest on your strength 
as I have and live on your hope and 
cheer and tenderness and not love 
you—but—oh—”’ she __ gasped, 
“that is no—way—to revive a faint- 
ing—girl! She should have—some 
air—and——”’ 

A little later Douglas pried off 
the lid of the chest amid many flut- 
terings from the finder. 

‘‘Look,’’ he said, calling her atten- 
tion to the markings on the lid. 
‘‘There must be two more somewhere 
about!’ 

Quick as a flash she guessed the 
secret. 

‘‘Yes—do you remember, I wanted 
to look here because this hill was a 
landmark? There are two other high 
ones just like it—let us look 
there!” 

Grasping him by the hand they 
raced like two children to the next 
high hill, she dragging him, but 
being occasionally forced to stop for 
some occult reason. In a frenzy of 
chaotic emotions the second chest 
was disinterred, to the accompani- 
ment of more mutual congratulations 
and little screamings of interest and 
delight. Hardly waiting to inspect 
the treasure which they had already 
found, Douglas grasped a chest in 
either hand and dragged them to the 
foot of the third high sand hill, 
where a short but frantic effort pro- 
duced the last. 

Kneeling by its side, his arm 
around her waist and his free hand 
removing the wondrous objects it 
contained, one by one, they were 
oblivious to all but each other and 
the new found wealth. A shadow 
fell athwart the box, and there came 
the sound of a grinding shuffle in 
the sand. 


Douglas, busy as he was, did not 
notice it, but the girl, who had half 
turned at the sound, scrambled 
hastily to her feet with a cry of 
horror, at which, Douglas, turning in 
surprise, saw to his anger and dis- 
gust three men standing not twenty 
feet from them. They appeared to 
be of the lowest class of ‘‘crackers,’’ 
and the youngest, who was a thick- 
set, powerful man, showed certain 
indications of Seminole blood. This 
man carried an old fashioned muz- 
zle-loading shot-gun, and Douglas 
noticed at his first glance that 
whereas the other two were devour- 
ing the treasure box with gloating 
stares, the man with the gun never 
for an instant took his cruel narrow 
eyes from the face of the girl, who 
had turned deadly pale under his 
wicked scrutiny. 


“Well,—what do you~ want?” 
asked Douglas sharply. 
There was no reply. The other 


two looked toward the man with the 
gun as if taking their cue from him; 
he on his part utterly ignored all 
but the girl, whose face his eyes 
never for a moment left. Douglas 
felt the blood rushing up into his 
head until it seemed as if the vessels 
of his neck would burst. Instinct- 
ively he guessed that there was 
something between these two of 
which he knew nothing. 

“Do you know these men, Lilear?”’ 
he asked, turning to her. 

The man with the gun turned on 
him like a flash, and Douglas saw 
that there was murder in his baleful 
eyes. 

‘“‘Um—yas,—she shore knows 
we-all,’’ he snarled, ‘‘’n’ Ah reckon 
she’s boun’ toknow me better befo’ 
sun-down! You dog-gone, sneakin’, 
Yankee—’’ With an_ inarticulate 
howl of savagery he suddenly tore 
his hat from the tangled shock of 
matted hair beneath it, and throwing 














it violently on the sand, leaped upon 
it with both feet, at the same time 
brandishing arm above his 
head. 

Douglas had seen enough of the 
crackers of that type to know that 
although treacherous and cowardly, 
if given time they could work them- 
selves up to a murderous pitch just 
as the man before him was starting 
Whoever he might be, and 
whatever his claims on Luilear, he 
saw that he would have to act 
quickly. Aside from what might 
happen to the girl, he could guess 
what would become of her treasure, 
once he was put out of the reckon- 
ing. The expression of the other 
two answered for that. 

“Stop your nonsense,”” he com- 
manded sharply, ‘‘and tell me who 
you are and what you want——’”’ 

With a scream like a catamount 
the man swung up his gun and for a 
full minute Douglas stared into the 
two dark cylinders. He felt in- 
stinctively that the slightest shrink- 
ing, the flicker of an eyelash or the 
faintest twitch of the corner of his 
mouth would send the charge full 
into his face. With a set but abso- 
lutely stolid face, he watched the 
nervous twitching of the man’s trig- 
ger finger; then as he saw it tighten 
he commended his soul to his 
Maker. 

A sharp click 


one 


to do. 


struck his ears, 
almost as a blow. _ Instinctively 
realizing that the old gun had 
missed fire, he saw his chance—and 


took it. Leaping aside before the 
man could shift his finger to 


the other trigger he whipped up 
the long-handled spade and with a 
quick, sweeping swing knocked the 
weapon from the man’s hands just 
as the other barrel expkoded. The 
charge flew wide, and with a power- 
ful back-handed slash, Douglas 
the would-be murderer 


stretched 
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senseless and bleeding from a fright- 
ful gash cut by the axe-like edge of 
the spade. 

All had happened before the other 
two slow-witted men could think or 
act. Then thoroughly cowed at 
what had taken place, and still fur- 
ther terrorized at the fierce face of 
this strange man whom they had 
never seen, and who had thus over- 
come the terror of the whole region, 
they turned and fled swiftly into the 
sand hills. 

Douglas turned to the girl. Her 
face was very pale, but there was an 
odd light in her eyes and her breath 
was coming in great heaving gasps. 
Next he leaned over the body of the 
prostrate man and saw that he still 
breathed. 

‘‘What shall we do with him?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“‘Leave him where he lies—the 
dog!’ she exclaimed between her 
teeth. She raised a hand to the 
swelling over her eye. 

‘“‘Do you see that? That is some 
of his work, because I refused to 
tell him where I spent my after- 
noons!’’ She looked straight into 
his questioning eyes. 

‘“‘He wanted me, Douglas, that 
filthy half-breed. He has haunted 
our wretched little cabin for months, 
swearing to kill any man that spoke 
tome!’ The beautiful head drooped. 
“It was not all so unselfish as you 
thought, my treasure hunting.’’ 

Douglas’ eyes fell for a moment 
to the body of the prostrate man, 
and for the second he was _ half- 
minded to kill him where he lay. 

‘“‘Come, Lilear,’’ he said presently, 
‘we must get your mother aboard 
the schooner before the other men 
get back tothe settlement. You are 
no longer safe here—and why should 
you stay?”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ she echoed, ‘‘why should 
we stay? But see, Douglas—I want 
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to leave all of my heartaches and 


misery behind me. Give me your 
scarf, darling.”’ 


Silently he tore the neckerchief 
from around the collar of his flannel 
shirt and handed it to her, and 

|! with consummate skill 
and gentleness she bound it about 
the head of the senseless man, so 
that the flow of blood was stanched. 
Then, bloody as they were, her arms 
went for a moment about the neck 
of the adoring man who was watch 
ing her. Side by side they dragged 


their treasure back to the boat 


[wo davs later saw a small sturdy 
ie =bay tor 
Pensacola. Douglas was at th 
wheel, and, beside him, in a roughly 
constructed but comftortable ham- 
mock-chair, — sat a sweet-voiced 


} 


‘Lilear told me of her meeting 
with you,’’ she was saying, “‘but she 
never told me of her treasure hunt. 
I suppose she was afraid-of ra 
false hopes. I asked her to brin 
you to see me, but she was afraid of 
that terrible man whom they called 
‘Red Dee.’ He was the fear of the 
whole neighborhood it issaid had 
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more than one murder on his soul.”’ 
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Douglas looked at her thoughtfully 
without replying. Suddenly she 
raised her eves to his face, and he 
saw that they were brimming over 
with tears through which she was 
smiling at him bravely. 

‘‘How many years do you suppose 
that treasure had re mained hidden?’ 
she asked. 

He turned away his head, for there 
was a note in her voice that troubled 
him 

‘It is hard to say,’’ he answered. 
“Probably not more than a hun- 
dred.”’ 

‘Do you think it could have been 
as long as that?’’ she was smiling at 
him chidingly, ‘‘because when Lilear 
and I were examining it I ran across 
this among the others.’’ 

She held out a coin which he saw 
to be a Mexican dollar, Glancing 
at the date his face crimsoned, for it 
was but two years old! 

For a moment he was unable to 
meet her eyes. 

“‘Lilear did not see it,’’ she said, 
in answer to his unspoken thought, 
‘‘and there are no others—I searched 
carefully. Lilear has not the slight- 
est suspicion— 

“She never shall have if I can 
help it!” whispered Douglas, as the 
dingy hatchway framed a mass of 
golden hair. 

















As the darkness settled into the 
valley, heavy and soft, with the 
smell of orange flowers and dog- 
fennel rising thick, we rode up to 
the Mission of the Golden Chimes. 
The gate was open, and everything 
quiet and deserted, like it always is. 

We made as fine a parcel of moral 
gents as you'd prefer 'to meet in day- 
light. ‘‘Mit-and-a-half” Smith, so 
called since ‘‘Exhausted’’ Higgins 
chewed off two fingers in a_ stud- 
game at Needles, was left to guard 
the front gate. ‘‘Scurvy” Thompson 
rode around to the back. We six, 
leaving the cayuses outside, rushed 
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the building, yelling and shooting, 
till we stampeded Father Emilio with 
the others out into the fatio, and 
stood ’em up against the ’dobe walls, 
where “‘Sammy the Scamp’’ kept 
watch, a six-shooter in each hand. 

I don’t wonder the sight of us rep- 
robates curdled their circulation, 
particularly when they recognized 
Kink and me. 

At sight of the Padre, Kink swells 
up and begins to gloat. 

“Thought you’d got rid of us, eh? 
D’ye mind the day we stood off 
your little Colorado-Maduro-colored 
soldiers? I said we'd come back. 
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««We rushed the building, yelling and shooting.”’ 
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You've got our gold-mine all right, 
but we’re goin’ to have these famous 
bells.”’ 

‘‘No, no, Senor!’’ pleaded the 
old man, dropping onto his knees. 
He chattered and trembled and slid 
off into: Spanish, begging and coax- 
ing. 

‘Blamed if I don’t believe the 
bells ave silver from the way he fer- 
ments,’’ says ‘“‘Coarse Gold” 
Rooney. ‘‘I didn’t take no stock in 
that, it sounded too good to be true. 
I just come along because I ’lowed 
there ought to be some rare oppor- 
tunities in the way of candle-sticks 
and break-a-brack.”’ 

‘“‘Sure, they’re silver!’’ I says, 
“‘with gold clappers; I’ve heard ’em 
ring.’ 

A hold-up is one of the feasiblest 
things there is when it works out 
according to James and Younger. 
In five minutes we had gathered a 
pony-load of silver and gold plate, 
lamps, candle-sticks and bric-a-brac 
that glittered in the _ torch-light, 
seductive as the smiles of a Spanish 
girl. 

‘‘Now, for the bells,’’ says Kink. 

I could see he didn’t believe in the 
old story either—thought they was 
just common pot-metal, but he’d 
hardly climbed out of sight, till he 
plumped down from that tower, 
shaking worse than the priest. 

“It’s right,’’ he chattered, ‘‘It’s 
right! There’s three—all white and 
shiny and beautiful!” 

‘“‘Kink,—you’re a liar!”’ “‘Coarse 
Gold’’ shook him. 

“T ain't! I’m an honest man. 
Come and look.’’ He grabbed a 
couple of lariats and they shinned 
up the tower again with ‘‘Mystery” 
Jim at their heels. 

The voice of ‘‘Coarse Gold’’ 
Rooney dropped from the darkness 
overhead. 

“Well, the lovely dove! I’ve 


spent twenty years grabblin’ in the 
hills for that stuff, and here it hangs 
by the hundred weight just pleadin’ 
to be took. Look out below!” 

They lowered two bells to us, and 
they were as beautiful as the day 
they were cast, while the yelling and 
groaning those captives set up was < 
caution. 

‘“‘There’s another old he-feller up 
there,’? Rooney complained, ‘‘the 
daddy of ’em all, but it’s too cussed 
big to get away with. Ain’t that 
rotten luck? I got the clapper, 
though,’’ and he swung a yellow bar 
into the torch-light, ’most as long 
as his arm. I could hear the breath 
whistle into ‘“‘Frenchy’’ and _ the 
“Scamp” like they was eating soup 

they both knew gold when they 
saw it. 

We lashed the bells onto the 
cayuses and made up a pack of the 
gold clappers and the knick-knacks. 
Then as we was about to go, Kink 
spoke up. 

“Hold on fellers! I can’t leave 
without offerin’ some slight indig- 
nity to Padre Emilio, just for old 
times’ sake—even if it’s no more’n to 
ask him to waltz.”’ 

I reckon there’s a bit of reverence 
cachéd away somewhere in every- 
body, and before he could draw I 
had him covered. 

‘‘Hold on!’ says I, ‘‘we’re here 
for plain, legitimate, church-robbery, 
and we ain’t promotin’ no buck and 
wing carnival. You let the priest 
alone.”’ 

“But ’twas him and the Alcalde 
that short-changed us, and there 
ain’t no harm in gettin’ even.” 

‘“‘That’s all right,’’ I says, ‘‘we’re 
gettin’ even with him and the whole 
community by desecratin’ their Mis- 
sion under their noses—that’s 
enough.”’ 

“Right for the Kid,” says the 
other boys. “You'll be even 
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«« Kink is a serious-minded feller.’’ 


enough, if we get away with this 
bullion.’’ 

It was hard to break him away, 
though, because he’s a_ serious- 
minded, one-purposed feller, without 
much humor in him. When he dis- 
covers a recreation he can really 
enjoy, he revels and gorges in it. 
However, there were sounds from 
the village, that showed the Greaser 
population was feeling its oats. 

We took one of the north trails 
out of the valley, and as there 
couldn’t be any pursuing until day- 
light, we saved our horses and rode 
hard the next day. We knew they’d 
have all the soldiers in Chihuahua on 
the trail by morning, so we didn’t 
dally. Extreme haste ain’t possible 
in a country so steep that it leans 


backwards, and we made ‘bout as 
good time as they could. 

The second day out we found the 
bells was galling the horses terrible. 
I’ve throwed the diamond hitch 
since I was nine years old, and there 
wasn’t a man in the outfit that 
couldn’t load a pack mule with any- 
thing from a sofy cushion to a ten- 
stamp mill and make it a real pleas- 
ure for the animal, but those church 
bells was certainly the limit. 

We tried every way to ease ’em, 
but they just ate into the poor brutes 
till they laid down. Finally we got 
two poles, and lashed the big bells 
in the middle, a horse under each 
end, and went hiking up and down 
the hills like a bridal party—all we 
lacked was the wreaths of orange 
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blossoms. When the monotony 


palled on us we'd hang the gold 
clappers in, and clatter along to the 
music of such chimes as ain’t of this 
earth. 

It must have astonished the weary 
traveler to be greeted with the 
sounds of heavenly bells approach- 
ing, and then to round the point of 
a hill into as dirty and desperate a 
bunch of cowboys as Texas could 
slough off, bulging out with ca’t- 
ridges, while the pride of San Estan- 
cia clanged out sweet discourse 
between four sore-backed cayuses. 
We'd have made a fine half-tone. 

A few days later ‘‘ Mit-and-a-half’’ 
borrowed a sledge from a friend of 
his who was driving a tunnel close 
to the trail, and we got those bells 
beat down into some kind of shave. 

Here we decided to split up, talf 
take the east trail for Texas anc. tne 
others to hit north into New Mexico. 
How to divide the spoils was the 
question. 

The prospector had a pair of stil- 
vards that he weighed beef on, and 
after some lightning fig; 


ggering and 
four rapider fist-fights we reached a 
settlement. ‘‘Mit-and-a-half’’ with 
three of the children headed for the 
Lone Star, taking the bells, now 
pretty well pounded out; ‘‘Mystery’”’ 
Jim, ‘‘Coarse Gold,’’ Kink and ] 
hit the north trail with the gold 
clappers and a pony load of relics, 
made up into a pack to resemble the 
one we had our grub in. 

We sure did some pious traveling 
for about two days, dodging villages 
and side-stepping travelers, for the 
whole country was ringing with the 
awfullest pipe-dream about a hun- 
dred atrocious Texans who had 
sacked the Mission of the Golden 
Chimes, violated the Greaser altars, 
and eloped with their household 
rddesses. 


I began to notice that Kink eyed 
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the treasure-pack sort of mercenary, 
and full of meditations. Knowing 
him for a creature of devious 
methods and tenacious designs I 
wasn’t surprised to see him produce 
a deck of cards one night, and begin 
amusing himself with a game of 
‘idiot’s delight.”’ Likewise it 
wasn’t a strain on my deductive 
faculties to see that ‘‘Mystery’’ Jim 
itched for the feel of the paste- 
boards. He was used to ‘em, too. 
Having dealt bank on the swing 
shift in the Eldorado at Tombstone, 
he wasn’t wasting away to hold the 
lookout chair for a game of ‘‘Soli- 
tary.”” He proposed a few moments 
of idle recreation at the national 
game. 

I claim to have a fair general edu- 
cation, including the prominent 
points of International Law and 
Jurisprudence, such as the rule that 
a “‘Razza Mazaza’’ ain’t played only 
once in an evening, and a man 
caught bluffing loses the pot; also a 
few more of the rudiments as 
preached by Father Hoyle. There- 
fore, although I didn’t overheat 
myself in any display of unseemly 
eagerness, I was playing  paper- 
weight on one corner of the horse- 
blanket when ‘‘Mystery” had the 
cards dealt. Moreover, I was _ in- 
vested with a deep-seated hunch that 
it was going to be like taking laun- 
dry from a dead Chinaman. 

I feared for Kink, though. We’d 
been pardners for years, but I'd 
never heard of him setting in any 
game more exciting than a dish- 
wiping tournament. His fingers was 
soople as tent-pegs, and his shuffling 
was pitiful, but he seemed to have 
beginner’s luck from the start. 

‘‘Mystery,’’ Rooney and I played 
a clean gentleman’s game, that is, 
rounding up a corpuscular pot with 
glad smiles, and separating from a 
monstrosity with well-bred silence. 
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The cards seemed to give Kink the 
straight steer for easy street. 

Now everybody knows that luck is 
bound to change. It’s just go? to. 
We knew it would, so we three drew 
on our shares of the candle-sticks 
and bell-clappers. At three o’clock 
in the morning Kink allowed that 
he’d have to close down the game, 
as he didn’t need any more six 
shooters, undershirts nor suspenders 
than he already had, and he was too 
sleepy to play for beans. 

I rolled up in my blanket, and 
denuded myself of some hard-boiled 
langwidge, till he whispers to me 
easy and quiet. 

“Shut up! Ain’t we pardners? 
You’ re in on half of it.”’ 

I commenced to think. 

‘‘How’d you do it?’’ I asks, also 
fairly unobtrusive, as the others was 
sleeping close by. 

I could feel big waves and ground- 
swells of laughter rolling over him, 
but he managed to choke the break- 
ers off by eating a corner of my 
Navajo. 

““W’y, a blind Baptist could read 
the marks on them cards!”’ 

I shook hands with him under the 
covers and went to sleep, calm and 
delightful in the security of an 
honest pardner. 

The next day ‘‘Coarse Gold” and 
‘‘Mystery” didn’t breathe out a halo 
of levity and glee, nor carol any 
blithesome lays that gladdened the 
air much, and that night we camped 
pretty well up toward the Pass of 
La Guarda. The following night 
would put us over the line. 

After supper ‘‘Coarse Gold’’ took 
the horses down the gorge for water, 
and a few minutes later I saw Jim 
casually grab the water pail and 
saunter after him. Now ‘‘Mystery’”’ 
belongs to that great family that’ll 
lie around a camp-fire and let the 
cook rustle wood and water, then 


after it’s all done, speak up thought- 
ful and obliging, ‘“Oh, why didn’t 
you let me? I’d just as lief get it.’’ 
When I saw him voluntarily cast 
himself into the jaws of labor, actu- 
ally of his own volition, I knew there 
was going to be some history made. 

I slipped down the gully and 
came up on ’em among the rocks. 
It was gettin’ dark, and the noise of 
the creek let me get close. 

‘*’Bout four in the morning’s the 
best time,’’ ‘‘Coarse Gold’’ was 
saying. 

*“‘Sure!’’ answers ‘‘Mystery,’’ ‘‘I’ll 
keep ’em covered in case they wake 
up, while you tote that stuff aboard 
the ponies, and we’ll hit the back 
trail to the ford.” 

I got out of there with a com- 
mingling of quietness and speed that 
was tol’able hard to attain. On the 
run I planned how to gold-brick those 
boys at their own game. 

We’d made it a practice to unload 
where we picketed the cayuses, so 
in case of a quick getaway we’d have 
the packs handy to slap on and go. 
The treasure was made up to look 
like the grub bundle, and to avoid 
mistakes we always put this one 
nearest to camp, both rolled up 
ready for a start. 

In three minutes I had the grub 
unrolled, and grabbing a bunch of 
quartz rocks, I added enough to 
make the weight, and as I heard 
"em coming up the gulch with the 
bronchos, I throwed the last hitch 
around a duplicate of that collection 
of relics and dragged it around next 
to the camp-fire, exchanging places 
with the real article. 

Kink was washing dishes as I 
came up. 

‘Look out,’’ I murmurs, ‘‘They’re 
going to stick us up to-night.”’ 

‘‘Thunder!’’ he says, and would 
have added more only the others 
was right on us. 
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I continues sotty-vochee, ‘‘All 
right! Switched packs on ’em. Lay 
low!”’ 

He didn’t seem to grapple my 
meaning at first, but finally I judged 
he’d gone to the floor with it, for he 
winked and grinned real intelligent, 
‘most human in fact, and sauntered 
out into the dark to hide his face, I 
thought. 

I didn’t get a chance to say another 
word to him after he come back, as 
the boys stuck around the fire ’till 
we turned in, and I knew they wasn’t 
doing any deep slumbering even 
then. 

We four laid there all night, snor- 
ing and snorting to bull-con each 
other into the belief that we was 
gormandizing ourselves on sweet 
dreams. About an hour before day, 
when the dew is cold and the sleen 
drags heaviest at your eyes, we 
heard ‘‘Mystery’’ rise, stealthy as a 
Sioux; then the click-click of his 
Winchester. In the dying light of 
the coals I saw him kneeling with 
the gun throwed on us, while 
‘Coarse. Gold’’ was busy with the 
ponies. 

We two snored so natural, it beat 
the real article, and just ossified in 
the blankets ’till we heard the last 
of ’em down the trail. Then we 
punched up the fire and boiled a pot 
of coffee. When the sun come over 
the peaks, beating the mist out of 
the gulches, we loaded the good 
pack and were ready to start. 

‘“‘There they go, the dirty thieves!’ 
said Martin, pointing down the 
valley. 

Sure enough, the back trail wound 
down the mountain for miles below 
us, and twisted out across the flats 
to the ford. We made out our old 
pardners like specks crawling along 
the white thread. 

“Won't they uplift a blooming 
anthem when they unpack?’ 
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‘“‘There’s nothing to it, Kid,’’ he 
answered, serious. ‘‘A cheatin’ dog 
never thrives. I recall my old 
mother’s first lesson was about hon- 
esty being better than policy, or 
craps, or to that effect.’’ 

“Hello! There’s other people 
traveling this morning. They’re 
going to meet, too.’’ 

We saw a group of figgers crawl 
over a raise in the trail and swarm 
around ‘“‘Coarse Gold’’ and Jim. 
Then, instead of passing, we noticed 
two dots break out and slide back 
along the thread with the whole pack 
after them, while a streamer of 
white dust followed like a long 
snake. 

‘‘They’re chasing our boys,’’ broke 
in Kink. ‘‘Them’s soldiers. Mexi- 
kins probably, and they must have 
rode right into ’em ’thout know- 
ing it.’’ 

Even as he spoke, first one, then 
the other, of the front specks 
stopped, while the big troupe closed 
around ’em. 

‘They’ re down!” cried Kink, excit- 
edly.‘ They’ve got ’em both—and I 
ain’t noways anxiousto form athird.”’ 

‘“‘Something’s going to erupt when 
them Greasers cut a certain lash- 
rope,’’ I says. ‘“‘It’s time for us to 
go,’’ and we went. 

I’ve pounded hard trails in my 
time, but the next five days was the 
punishingest I ever tackled. It 
made a forced march feel like a 
wedding trip in a buck-board. 

We crossed the line safe all right, 
and bought new horses. Then 
plugged ahead day and night, 
because the U. S. troops were on the 
lookout for a certain gang of church 
robbers, filthy with the proceeds. 
We never opened that chatelaine 
for obvious reasons; just gloated 
over it from the outside, and 
dreamed about nigger footmen and 
engraved visiting cards. Kink was 
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going to have the Statue of Liberty 
in his saloon for a cigar-lighter. 

We'd been aiming for Santa Fe, 
till one night I found a paper from 
there with some _ head-lines that 
started the sweat on me. 

‘‘Dastardly Violators of a Sanctu- 
ary Captured,” it read; ‘‘Four Texas 
desperadoes, headed by the notori- 
ous ‘Mit-and-a-half’ Smith, were sur- 
rounded by Captain Hodge of the 
6th Cavalry near Sierra Blanca. The 
authorities have complete descrip- 
tions of the rest of the gang, and 
New Mexico is on the qui vive.’’ 
Then it detailed an account of the 
downfall of our friends. 

‘‘We’re the last relics of a departed 
grandeur,’’ says Kink, ‘‘and this 
region is gettin’ too hospitable for 
me. If we try to sell this stuff 
they’ll simply insist on our spending 
a few years with ’em here. I know 
a assayer in Denver. No questions 
asked—full value rendered. It 
means a long pike, but they’ll fall 
on our necks like country cousins if 
we try to cash these checks here.”’ 
So we traded horses again, as ours 
looked worse’n Dr. Tanner on the 
forty-first day, and hit the old Santa 
Fe trail for the North. 

This life was wearing our nerves 
raw. It’s disturbing to be on inti- 
mate, not to say compromising, 
terms with 200 pounds of precious 
metal day and night; just married to 
it and no way of kissing the bride. 
In those days silver was at par, too, 
and we worked ourselves down to 
shadders guarding that bundle, 
growing peevisher every day, jump- 
ing at any sound, and glaring over 
our shoulders for all the world like 
thieves. 

We ruined eight horses on the 
trail, and, as we were broke so flat 
we were concave, we had to trade. 
We always did this at night, and 
what with dodging ranchers that 


wasn’t pleased with the deal when 
they woke up, and the nerve-racking 
job of steering our galleon through 
the mountains, we was both debili- 
tated down till we looked as unnat- 
ural as the wrath of Rome hitched to 
a sage-brush. 

We got insomnia, too. Neither 
one could sleep for fear t’other 
would “‘job” him out of his share. 
We got suspicious of one another, 
and kept our eyes peeled like onions 
to see that t’other didn’t get the 
drop on him. We ’rastled with 
Murder whenever a stranger eyed 
the pack-animals, and got jealous of 
the mule that carried the stuff. 

When we a‘nb!e’ into the out- 
skirts of Denver with ga’nt and stag- 
gering horses that groaned and 
creaked at every joint, we was tce- 
tering on the far end of human 
endurance. We hadn’t been on 
intimate terms for some days, 
neither. 

““T’ll stay here with the kit, Mr. 
Martin,” I says, ‘‘and you ride into 
town and prepare the welcome,’’ 

“Oh, I reckon not,’’ says Kink, 
holler-eyed and suspicious; ‘‘You 
hunt the laboratory yourself, while 1 
cling to the riches.’’ 

“See here,’’ I answers, plumb 
hysterical and ragetty-edged, ‘‘it 
won't do for us to parade the streets 
of Denver with a Homestake in 
stolen gew-gaws, unless we recon- 
noitre first, and see how your friend 
stands. He might object.’’ 

‘‘Him object? I said I knew him. 
You can duck out and scour the 
town if you want to, bet for me, 
Diogenes Martin of Datlas, no! I 
don’t unglue myself from this con- 
gestion of junk till it’s weighed in 
the balance and I ain’t found want- 
ing.” 

“Your lack of confidence in a 
pardner is irritating and abnormal,’’ 
I says, ‘‘but, considering that I don’t 
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care to leave you alone with this 
particular pack-mule to battle with 
temptation, I reckon we’re due to 
stay here and starve, or chance it.’’ 

We clubbed those _bed-ridden 
brutes into a shamble and made the 
plunge. Up back streets and dark 
alleys we sneaked, panicky and pal- 
pitating, till we reached a pawn-shop 
where an eagle-faced shark came out 
and stood watch for the police. We 
dragged our burden inside, and 
locked the door. 

Then I felt the weakness of relief 
pulling at my knees, while Kink 
smiled, the first time in two weeks, 
pallid and grisly it was, and held 
out his hand. 

‘We did it, old pal,” he says, ‘‘in 
spite of ’em, and we’re even with 
the priest at last. Openherup, quick. 
I’m starving for a sight of them 
carved cups and the yeller knockers. 
and the shinin’ candle-sticks.’’ 

As I bent over the pack there was 
a crash behind us. The hinges and 
lock splintered off the door, and two 
red-faced men rolled into the room. 
One had a .45 in his teeth, and with- 
out wasting time to rise he sat up 
and covered us. 

“Hands up!’’ 
That’s right! 
irons on!” 

It was over in a minute—first time 
I ever felt the steel. We was so 
plumb wore out we wasn’t sprightly 
enough to institute any kind of a go. 
Kink sat down wabbly and pale 
while the first man says, ‘‘Been lay- 
ing for you boys two days. You’ve 
left a trail of crippled horses from 
the border, North, that was plain as 
a boulevard, not to mention the out- 
raged feelings of the populace. 
’Spect you'll stop a while with us 
now, won't ye?” 

Naturally there wasn’t a_ thing 
doing in the way of repartee. 


he yells, ‘Quick! 
Deputy, put them 
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“Open her up, Bill,’ says he, 
‘“‘We’ll make sure.’’ 

Bill slashed the ropes and unrolled 
the tarpaulin, while I felt my stom- 
ach congealing. As she flopped 
over, out rolled as fine a specimen 
of bull-quartz as Mexico ever raised. 

They tore the pack apart, and 
there spilled out another and 
another, and then a grub-sack full 
of beans, an iron camp-kettle, and 
some onions. 

‘‘What’n thunder’s this?” says the 
officer, kicking the stuff around. 

Kink rose up and settled in his 
chair and wiggled his mouth, but 
nothing materialized, so I moistened 
up and broke loose. 

‘“‘How dare you?’ says I, my 
indignities working up _ strong, 
though my voice bucked in places. 

‘‘How dare you? It’s come toa 
great pass when a man can’t get his 
samples assayed without being 
pinched. Whodoyoureckon we are?’ 

“You’re the last of that church- 
robbing gang from Mexico,”’ says he. 

‘“‘Like blazes! We been out pros- 
pecting—grub staked by old Boom- 
heimer here—just brought in some 
ore for a test. Ain’t that right, 
Boomheimer? Sheriff, these em- 
blems of crime offend my feelings. 
Take ’em off. Thanks.’’ 

“It’s on us, I guess,’’ says he. 
‘Sorry we troubled you.’’ And 
after a few questions they left. 

We borrowed four bits from Boom- 
heimer for a square meal, and there 
was nothing but silence till we'd 
established a credit at the saloon 
round the corner. 

‘“‘Here’s to our luck,’’ says I, 
‘though I don’t understand it. I 
sure changed those packs that 
night.”’ 

“What?” says Kink, ‘‘You— 
changed—packs.’’ He shook hands. 
‘‘Well—so did I.” 
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tenor voice had melted deliciously 
away among the dim arches, Betty’s 
eyes had shone like stars. Reggie 


wriggled unhappily a few moments, 
and then, taking the big white hymn 
numbers upon the bulletin board, 
began calculating by a most unheard- 
of algebra the exact time 
required by the girl just in front of 
him to arrange her hair in that as- 
tonishing fashion. He was quiet so 
long, mother nudged him cautiously. 
Then he sat up straight and watched 
little Tommy Henderson, two pews 
ahead and across the aisle, screwing 
his neck out of joint in the attempt 
to look back at Betty over a high 
white collar and his own expansive 
left ear. 

Betty was past twenty now, and a 
jolly good sister of course; but he 
did not see anything about her to 
cause the fellows to rave and hang 
around the house so. ‘‘Her velvet 
eyes, her so sweet and low,”’ 
had been a line in a poem one chap 
had written to her. Reggie, peering 
slyly over her shoulder, had won- 
dered if he, Reginald Courtland, 
would ever be such a chump. He 
counted them up and there were 
nine in this addled condition. What 
was there about her any way? He 
looked up at her curiously as she sat 
him in the pew. Her 


process 


voice 


beside eyes 


were sparkling and deep brown, but 
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his own were just like them, and no 
one had ever written poetry about 
his eyes. Her hair caught reddish 
brown lights in it sometimes, and 
her voice—well, the time he had 
stood silently by and allowed her to 
put into a hot kitchen fire a dust pan 
of litter out of his room, containing 
percussion caps, it hadn’t been ex- 
actly ‘“‘sweet and low.’’ 

For some unknown reason she 
began to color up under his teasing 
stare, so he looked back at Tommy. 
He always thought Tommy would 
have had a chance if he had not 
been so much shorter than Betty. 
Since the night she had lost him in 
a theater crowd, Reggie never failed 
to offer her his pocket microscope 
when Tommy was to be her escort. 

Then there were Harry, William, 
and the young doctor in Boston who 
weekly sent Betty great fat letters, 
at which she laughed and then threw 
them into the fire. Curiosity had 
led Reggie to fish the charred re- 
mains of one out of the grate with 
the poker. 

“Oh, my darling, must I go 
through the long years without you? 
Life for me will be a blank and 
dreary waste,’’ he read. 

‘What a blank and dreary idiot,”’ 
sniffed Reggie disgustedly. 

The house fairly reeked with flow- 
ers. Mother carried them to hos- 
pitals, and Reggie appropriated 
them for poem a nice little girl in 
his geometry class. 
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To all of the disconsolate nine, 
Betty turned a deaf ear, and re- 
garded with indifference, their flow- 
ers and devotion. They were still 
calling assiduously and glaring at 
each other in varied stages of polite- 
ness, but Betty had decided upon a 
post-graduate course properly ini- 


tialed, with a possible professorship 
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day. Its owner, Archie Byington, 
son of his mother’s old school friend, 
was their guest for a few days. 
Rising young literary men usually 
ignore half-grown boys, but Mr. 
Byington visited them at Christmas 
and had made his way straight into 
Reggie’s heart. He had treated 
him with the same consideration he 








««She laughed, and then threw them into the fire.’’ 


in some woman’s college, a decision 
in which Reggie took great pride. 
He stirred uneasily until his 
thoughts turned to his brand-new 
target rifle, and a thrill of ineffable 
bliss ran down to his toes, for Reg- 
gie was in the gun age. This led 
him to remember the fine tenor 
voice, assisting in the choir that 


had accorded Betty. The three had 
sung college songs, played games 
and gone to matinées. He _ had 
invited Reggie and Betty to return 
home with him for this Easter vaca- 
tion. Reggie had planned for it 
every spare moment since. How 
his new rifle would reverberate from 
the hills Mr. Byington described, 
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and at last he should know the joy 
of experimenting, without police 
interference, with certain old mus- 
kets of revolutionary fame and an 
old blunderbuss he had unearthed in 
the attic. 

The rest of the sermon passed so 
quickly, Reggie was amazed when 
the final amen set him free. 


The next evening, their guest, 
returning from down town, brought 
Betty a huge bunch of deep red 
roses. She dimpled coyly from 
under her long black lashes (he'd 
seen Jennie do that), and Archie’s 
blue eyes looked as if he had caught 
a glimpse of heaven. By virtue of 
past experiences, Reggie ejaculated 
regretfully under his breath, ‘‘Poor 
fellow, he makes the tenth, and he 
is such a brick too.’’ 

Betty carried the roses off to her 
room, wore several of them at din- 
ner, and when Reggie asked for one, 
he met with a cold rebuff. He won- 
dered if they were a new and rare 
variety, and to that end, hunted up 
Gray’s Botany, and some florist’s 
catalogues. Same old Jacqueminots, 
Tommy, Harry and all the rest had 
been bringing. He could not under- 
stand why Betty should be so stingy, 
and said as much very emphatically 
as he stood in front of Archie Bying- 
ton and Betty, after dinner, with his 
feet planted wide apart, and his 
hands jammed far down in his trous- 
ers’ pockets. Betty was embroider- 
ing doilies in the warm glow of the 
lamplight, and Archie was reading 
to her, Tennyson, Lowell or some 
other old rubbish they make a fellow 
take at high school. He had never 
known Betty to blush so. Archie, 
a great tall man who knew all about 
hunting and guns, not to mention 
trapping woodchucks, he too, col- 
ored up like a girl. After that Betty 
tried in various ways to get him out 
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of the room, him, who at Christmas 
had been always so welcome. 

Father and mother had gone out 
for an evening call. Presently 
Archie began telling Betty how he 
should enjoy showing her the grand 
old hills about his home and the 
sweeping fiver below them. Betty 
was entranced, so was Reggie, and 
yet Archie had not once mentioned 
his returning home with him. Reg- 
gie grew uneasy. Presently, he ran 
to his room and brought down the 
treasured rifle, and, interrupting 
another Tennysonian idyl, requested 
Archie’s opinion upon it for the 
sixth time. That gentleman’s inter- 
est being only lukewarm, he brought 
down a brace of blunderbusses, a 
musket, several boxes of bullets, and 


some very old red flannel he had 
rescued from the ragman. Betty 


colored again as she recognized the 
embroidery of a discarded petticoat. 
Encamping comfortably at their 
feet, Reggie proceeded elaborately 
to polish up the entire arsenal pre- 
paratory for the expected visit. 
Then there were callers. First, 
came wee Tommy Henderson to 
gaze savagely at the intruding 
stranger and tangle up his patent- 
leathers in the valuable red flannel 
rags. Next, came Harry with a 
whole bale of pink carnations, step- 
ping awkwardly around until there 
came within one of being a terrific 
explosion. Betty, then usurping 
maternal authority, ordered him to 
return the firearms to his room, but 
Reggie made it an inflexible rule 
never to obey her when mother was 
away. The conversation lagged 
despite Archie’s polite attempts to 
keep it up. Betty looked bored, 
and when Reggie philanthropically 
assisted by beginning to tell of their 
trip home with Archie, she trod on 
his finger-tips unmercifully. When 
the hall door closed their 


upon 

















retreating forms, Reggie whistled, 
absently, ‘‘Come ye disconsolate.” 
The days flew by. Archie and 
Betty forgot him when they took 
walks; sometimes they stopped 
reading when he drew near. They 
sang songs of sentimental nature, 
and if he tried to join in, Betty 
insinuated that his voice was uncer- 
tain and spoiled the effect. Meekly 
and uncomplainingly, he took their 
neglect and snubs. Every gun was 
ready, and more were borrowed from 
the other boys to try and report on, 
when there came a letter from 
Archie’s mother cordially extending 
a welcome to Betty, but making no 
mention of him. It was the last 
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the front stairs noisily, on his way 
to help Jennie with her geometry, 
and met a florist’s boy arriving with 
a box. Red Jacks again and a cor- 
pulent note tucked inside for Betty, 
in Archie’s handwriting. He, Reg- 
inald Courtland, would be seraphic 
no longer. 

“‘Confound him, I’ll confiscate the 
whole thing. Pity he couldn’t exist 
without writing notes, when he was 
in the same house.”’ 

The note went into an _ inner 
pocket where it was soon forgotten, 
and he and Jennie sniffed the roses 
over their problems. 

That evening before dinner a queer 
thing happened. There had been a 





«« Reggie hunted up Gray’s Botany. 


straw, changing harassing doubt into 
crushing, blighting certainty. There 
was a painful half hour in mother’s 
room, but she was adamant on the 
subject of dropping hints. 

There was not a doubt in Reggie’s 
mind that he was destined to bea 
great general, and to lead dashing 
cohorts to fields of glory. It took 
all the discipline he was preparing 
for future regiments, to keep back 
the tears as he stood upon the thresh- 
old of his room and viewed his 
battery of firearms. 

‘‘And to think, I’ve been seven- 
teen spring styles of cherubim so’s I 
could go,’’ he said through shut 
teeth, digging his nails into his 
palms. Presently he rushed down 





problem that neither Jennie nor 
Reggie could master, and he had 
grown quite nervous about it. When 
their guest entered the library and 
began fidgeting uneasily around the 
room, Reggie was driven to distrac- 
tion. After Archie had tried pacing 
the floor and sitting on three chairs 
and the davenport in rapid succes- 
sion, Reggie looked up at him. The 
man’s face was drawn and there were 
anxious lines. Reggie reflected that 
if their guest was about to be hung, 
he would wear the expression that 
now animated his countenance. The 
boy sullenly requested his help on 
the problem, but this only made 
matters worse. Presently father and 
mother came in, and Archie tried to 
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talk, still moving uneasily around 
the room. Reggie dropped the 
geometry and watched him curi- 


ously. The door opened and Betty 
entered, smiling and sweet, with a 
bunch of white carnations in her 
belt. Archie glanced up at her as if 
he were to receive his death sen- 
tence, caught his breath, grasped a 
chair back, and grew deadly white. 

Bowing low before her, he said, 
“Good evening, Miss Courtland.”’ 

Only for an instant Betty stared. 
Then, her eyes flashed, her cheeks 
blazed, and in five minutes the social 
atmospherical thermometer dropped 
twenty degrees. 

Mother was puzzled and distressed, 
for this was Archie’s last evening 
with them, and Betty’s packing was 


complete for the early morning 
train. Of course father did not 
notice. It might rain Kansas 


cyclones and he would not know, 
unless they interfered with his busi- 
ness, as Reggie had safely counted 
upon many a time. Archie and 
Betty hardly ate anything at dinner, 
and the conversation was entirely 
between father and that young man. 
[he subject was politics. 

Betty seemed relieved, when some 
of the disconsolate nine courageously 
dropped in after dinner. She 
laughed and talked charmingly with 
them, while Archie Byington retired 


to the library with Reggie and 
father, still discussing politics. 


Although he once or twice seemed 
to warm up toward Reggie, he 
could not be led to talk of hunting 
and guns, nor to ransack his slippery 
memory for the lost invitation. 

Reggie sat up late over the diffi- 
cult problem, and on tiptoeing past 
mother’s room, he heard Betty sob- 
bing and mother persuading. 

‘‘Wonder what the row is now,’’ 
he thought, eavesdropping at the 
crack of the door. 
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‘Very well, mother, it shall be as 
you say, but I will make it a journey 
he will remember,’’ said Betty, 
sweeping toward the door like an 
insulted duchess, while her brother 
fled up the hall. 

Betty appeared at breakfast with 
red eyes, but the ignoring process 
she began upon Archie was finished 
to a degree. Mother made the final 
arrangements with him for the jour- 
ney, quite as if Betty were a small 
child. Archie’s quiet dignity 
throughout the ordeal remained un- 
shaken. 

Reggie lingered miserably about, 
winking hard, and staring out at the 
swelling maple buds. The lump in 
his throat made it hard to remember 
the general who looked much like 
himself, seated upon a great war 
horse and leaping bottomless chasms, 
while thousands of eager soldiers 
under the gloriously waving stars 
and stripes, pressed after him. Sud- 
denly the jump disappeared from his 
throat; the mist from his eyes. 
Unnoticed he slid from the room, his 
face full of purpose. 

He wore a_ peculiarly angelic 
expression when Archie Byington 
held out his hand at parting, and 
barely hinted at possible future 
Visits. 

Mrs. Courtland, harassed and anx- 
ious, went to the train with them, 
and gave her daughter a last warning 
glance as she left her in a section 
facing Archie Byington for the two 
hours’ journey. She was unpleas- 
antly aware of the curiosity of their 
fellow passengers as she left the car. 

For awhile, Betty smiled benignly 
upon a sticky small boy across the 
aisle, who was absorbing candy at 
the rate of a mile a minute. Then 
she gazed out of the window with a 
most provoking nonchalance. Who 
could know that under her calm 


exterior her heart throbbed thickly 
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REGGIE’S SPECTACLES 





«« Betty entered, smiling and sweet.’’ 


with bitter humiliation! Surely, not 
the pale, stern man opposite, who, 
seeing and understanding the truth 
of her preference for him, had taken 
last night the step he did to warn 
her. Her brain worked unrestingly, 
remembering the years of devotion 
of Tommy Henderson and Harry. 
She wondered what perverse fate 
had thrown this fascinating young 
man in her way when her mind had 
been firmly made up that only a 
career and a life of mental activity 
would satisfy her. All her strong 
will had been required to carry out 
this long-talked-of visit, and under 
the strain, her delicate nerves quiv- 
ered to the breaking point. 

Archie’s white set face was arous- 
ing the keenest interest among the 
passengers facing him. The train 
roared on; the hills became moun- 
tains. Spring swept, misty and 
sweet, through the hurrying valleys, 
and the silence between them re- 
mained unbroken. As the train 
rounded a sudden curve, the sun 
glared directly into Betty’s eyes. 

‘“‘Shall I lower the shade, Miss 
Courtland?’ inquired Archie with 
stately dignity. 





“No, thank you, Mr. Byington,” 
returned Betty with frosty sweet- 
ness, lowering it for herself. Archie 
looked cut to the quick and another 
long silence followed. 

‘‘My mother will meet us,” he 
presently ventured. 

“‘Ah, how kind of her,’’ cooed 
Betty in crystal accents. 

A vexed wrinkle set itself deeply 
in his forehead, and again there was 
only the roar of the train. 

“‘Perhaps you would like something 
to read,’’ he suggested in formal 
tones, preparing to take his obnox- 
ious presence to the smoker. 

‘Yes, if you have anything, for 
the journey is going to be very tedi- 
ous,”’ replied Betty with a bored air. 

Archie essayed to open his suit 
case, but it developed unlooked for 
powers of adhesion. He lifted it to 
the seat beside him, and applied 
force. It suddenly gave way. & 
shower of rice shot up and covered 
them both. Startled out of their 
studied indifference, their eyes met, 
unguarded and amazed. 

‘“‘Reggie!’’ they exclaimed in a 
breath. 

“There, paw, I tole you all along 
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««The suit case suddenly gave way.’’ 


it was a bridal couple,’’ came a 
woman's voice from the back of the 
car, made clear by the train sud- 
denly slowing up at a station. 

The cruel sting of it, and her 
sleepless night, snapped the tension 
of overstrained nerves, and drove 
Betty to the refuge of her pocket 
handkerchief. The spasms of help- 
less tears which followed made 
Archie instantly forgetful of snubs 
and humiliation, and he sympathet- 
ically moved into the seat beside her. 

“‘Never mind, dear. We would 


have been a bridal couple some day, 
if you had worn my roses last night, 
as I asked you in my note,”’ he com- 
forted, closing his hand softly over 
hers. 

“What note?’’ choked Betty, from 
behind her ambush. 

Total oblivion of all surroundings 
followed. 


“Guess I'll invite myself down 
there now,’’ exclaimed Reggie in 
round-eyed amazement when he had 
been told the news. 





























We were dining at the Royal 
Hotel in Gibraltar, the guests of 
some English officers. I breathed a 
sigh of relief when Mrs. Gaither 
began on Tommy’s measles. I could 
reasonably hope that the account 
would last through soup, and I could 
strain my ears to catch what Elinor 
was saying to the red-coat opposite. 

“Yes, I understand French well 
enough to order,” I heard her say, 
evidently in answer to a question, 
‘but I am bitterly disappointed that 
the menu is not in Spanish. I’ve 
just learned to speak it, and I enjoy 
experimenting with it.” 

“Are you going to talk in the 
native tongue at every port you 
touch?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, no, I speak only Spanish and 
Eng—, I mean American, and a /itle 
English,” she replied demurely. 

“TI say, you Americans are jolly 
rum,’’ laughed the officer. ‘‘Won’t 
you let me give you lessons in Eng- 
lish, if you care to take it up?’’ 

“TI am a beginner,’’ said Elinor, 
“IT might never catch up with your 
class, Major Bannister.’’ 

“I shall have to coach you by 
yourself.”’ 

“Tf I say bad lessons?”’ 





“T’ll keep you in an hour or two.”’ 
‘“‘And if I say good ones?’’ 
“T’ll keep you in a little longer.’’ 
Decidedly they were progressing! 

A pause in Mrs. Gaither’s babble 

recalled the fact that the measles 

must have reached a climax, so I 

said ‘‘Poor chap!” It proved to be 

the wrong remark, for by this time 

Mrs. Gaither had reached the twin 

girls, who had caught the measles 

from Tommy. 

When I next heard fragments of 
conversation from across the way, 
she was asking eager questions about 
Spion Kop. Not by a word or look 
did she notice that I was at the table 
until one of the officers asked, as we 
rose, ‘‘Would you like to adjourn to 
the smoking-room before joining the 
ladies upstairs?”’ 

In a moment her eyes met mine, 
straight and challenging. 

“With pleasure,” I said distinctly. 

The Crook stopped five days at 
Gibraltar, five days in which Elinor 
must have made considerable prog- 
ress in her English, judging from the 
assiduity with which her tutor de- 
voted himself to her instruction. 
He was a tall, blonde giant, who 
reminded one of Ouida’s heroes, and 
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from what I heard of his work in the 
field, he was every inch a man. 

As Elinor treated me with entire 
indifference, I turned for compan- 
ionship to the dozen or so children 
on the transport, who were great 
chums of mine. But I did not share 
the general regret when sailing 
orders were given, and we were once 
more on our way to the Philippines. 

As the Crook slowly steamed out 
of sight of Gibraltar, everybody con- 
cregated for alast glimpse. ‘‘Will 
you ever, ever forget it,’’ exclaimed 
one enthusiastic woman, ‘‘that won- 
derful rock looming from the water? 
It looks——’’ 

‘‘Like a big advertisement of a life 
insurance company,’’ I said bluntly. 

“If you are tired of looking at it, 
the other side of the ship is shadier,’’ 
said somebody at my elbow. Those 
were the words; there is no power to 
convey the fascination of that little 
1alf-voice of Elinor’s, and_ the 
friendly suggestion of her eyes. 

‘Shall we get out of this glare?’’ I 
asked, with too much promptness, 
considering how I had been treated. 
She nodded, and we went to the 
other side of the ship. 

“You don’t care for Gibraltar?’ 
she questioned. 

“You know perfectly well that I 
spent five of the most wretched 
days of my life there.”’ 

“You had cigars ad libttum,—and 
you say you prefer them to me.”’ 

Elinor has great, serious, gray 
eyes, and a flatly contradictory 
mouth, a mutinous red mouth, with 
turned-up corners. As she made the 
last remark, her eyes were sober to 
the point of sadness, but the corners 
of her mouth were suspicious. 

“T don’t think that speech was 
quite worthy of you,’’ I said. 

‘“‘T delight in unvarnished §state- 
ments of plain facts,’’ she answered 
serenely. ‘‘You have said you loved 


me*’’ Her tone implied a question. 

I bowed. ‘At intervals of not 
more than a week for a year.”’ 

“Not quite a year,’’ corrected 
Elinor, with one of the sudden trans- 
itions that make her so adorable. 
‘‘The first time was Christmas day, 
don’t you remember? I have a little 
bit of the mistletoe still.”’ She 
laughed shyly, as if at a contraband 
memory. . Then she looked down 
into the water and sighed. ‘‘Do you 
want me to throw it away?”’ 

‘You know I don’t.” 

“Then why won’t you throw awav 
your cigars?’’ 

“IT thought we threshed out that 
subject pretty thoroughly on the 
Atlantic. You read an utterly illog- 
ical article in a yellow newspaper, 
become convinced that I am going 
to have tobacco heart, nicotine lungs 
and what not, and you demand that 
I shall give up smoking. I smoke 
in moderation. I enjoy a good cigar 
and an occasional pipe, it is a per- 
fectly legitimate pleasure, and I will 
not give it up for a whim.”’ 

“Yellow paper! You know all 
physicians say it is better for a man 
not to smoke.” 

“T hardly know one who doesn’t 
smoke himself. There is quite as 
much reason for me to ask you to 
solemnly swear you'll never eat an- 
other—what is your favorite sweet? 
—chocolate bonbon!’’ 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ said Elinor. ‘‘There 
isn’t a bit of parallelism.”’ 

“Candy is a highly concentrated 
sweet, injurious alike to teeth and 
digestion,’’ I argued hotly. ‘‘As for 
your morning cup of coffee, every 
magazine is flooded with pictures of 
scarecrows and invalids who have 
come into that grievous condition 
through the coffee-habit. I saw you 
eat a roll at breakfast, made of flour 
—flour, the foe of humanity, with all 
the foed principle left out and only 














indigestible starch left in; and you 
drank a glass of milk, the vantage- 
ground of tuberculosis! With abso- 


lute disregard of ptomaine poison- 
ing, yesterday you ate a salad made 
Suppose we com- 


of canned lobster! 
promise and go 
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nificent flowers for Miss Lathrop. 
‘‘Major Bannister sent them,’’ she 
said, fingering his card. ‘‘The rose 
of England!” she added dreamily, 

as she pinned on a great red one. 
That was far from enlivening, and 
when I askedher 





to Battle Creek 
and live on all 
the new health 
foods?’’ 
‘*Youwouldn’t 
be safe there an 
hour,”’ retorted 
Elinor vicious- 
ly. ‘‘You would 
be dried and 
shredded and 
sent out in little 
boxes as ‘Utta- 
Goosa, Warrant- 
ed Harmless.’ ’’ 
We laughed 
at the absolute 
silliness into 
which we had 
fallen, and the 
atmosphere 
cleared. 


There were 
half adozen men 
on board who 
were contesting 
for the major 
portion of Eli- 
nor’s time, but 
from Gibraltar 
to Malta, she 
was so generous 
to me, I began | 
te foci wepg Owe 
hopeful. As to 
my cigars, I 
smoked as usual, 
comment. 

We were to stop but a day at 
Malta. As soon as the transport 
touched there, a messenger came 
on board with the most 


and she made no 


mag- 








«« We laughed, and the atmosphere cleared.”’ 


at what time we 
should begin to 
‘“‘do Malta,’’ she 
said,‘‘Don’t you 
take a great deal 


for granted? 
Mr. Robertson 
asked me _ sev- 


eral days ago for 
the morning at 
Malta, and Cap- 
tain Ellsworth is 
going to drive 
me tosome beau- 
tiful places he 
knows, this aft- 
ernoon.,”’ 

I bowed and 
walked away. 

“Captain 


Payne!’ called 
|| Elinor softly. I 
|| turned. 

“TIf—if this 


| evening would 
be of any use?” 
‘You are sure 
_ | you haven'’t 
given it to Hark- 
worth or Liver- 
more? May | 
ask you now if 
you will reserve 
| a part of your 
time for me at 
Cairo, and again 

at Colombo?” 
‘With pleasure,’’ but she buried 
her face in the Englishman’s roses 
as she spoke, and the fragrance 

seemed to slip out of the promise. 
Glad of an opportunity to get 
away from the monotony of ship 
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fare, I went to a hotel for dinner and 
to my satisfaction met Colonel Lath- 
rop, who invited me to sit at his table. 
Elinor and Captain Ellsworth were 
already there, so we had a jolly 
party, for Elinor’s father is one of 
the straightest and finest men in the 
service. Everything went on swim- 
mingly until we were drinking our 
coffee. 

‘“While we have a smoke, you can 
wait for us with Mrs. Brownley,”’ 
suggested the Colonel to Elinor. 

She glanced at me. ‘I have some 
pretty souvenir postals, with that 
typical Palace Boschetto on them. 
Don’t either of you wish to leave off 
your cigars, and send postals home?’ 

She looked so pretty that I was 
sorely tempted, but I took my cigar 
while 1 thanked her. Ellsworth rose 
promptly and followed her. I came 
up after dinner with a grim deter- 
mination to have it out with her. 

“This is our engagement.’’ In 
spite of myself, my tone was so bel- 
ligerent that Ellsworth looked up in 
surprise. 

“Is it?” said Elinor indifferently. 

‘‘Don’t you want another cigar 
before you join us? Captain Ells- 
worth will keep me entertained.”’ 

She smiled at Ellsworth, who had 
risen from his seat. He sat down 
again. Presently her father found 
us, and not until we started back to 
the ship did I get a word alone with 
her. We fell behind the others, the 
magical, moonlit beauty of the place 
soothed my ill-temper. 

‘Elinor, why do you torture me?’’ 

“Why won’t you give up your 
creature comforts, and sacrifice your 
cigars to your better judgment?” 

‘Have you decided to sacrifice 
your complexion, or your coffee?’ 

“It hasn’t hurt my complexion,’’ 
defended Elinor, ‘‘just look at it!’’ 

It challenged comparison with the 
heart of a blush rose, and when 


Elinor lifted her cheek ever so 
little, as if challenging inspection 

well, I thought of our contra- 
band memory! 

‘It is absolutely impossible for 
me to behave with propriety, if you 
tilt your face to that adorable angle!” 

The street was deserted. Elinor 
came a shade nearer to me, and 
whispered, ‘‘You might behave—any 
way you chose,perhaps, if you would 
only do as I wish about this!’ 

I caught her hand. ‘‘Won’t you 
see how it is about this? It isn’t a 
question of giving up a cigar for a 
talk with you. It isn’t that I care 
for any physical comfort or indul- 
gence one millionth part as I do for 
you, and you know that. But if I 
give way to a perfectly unreasonable 
whim of yours, when I know it to be 
unreasonable, I should lower my 
manhood in my own eyes. That is 
my way of looking at it,—it isn’t the 
cigars, it’s the principle of the 
thing,—one must judge his own life 
by his own conscience. Though 
you blessed me by marrying me, 
and we were one in love, yet I must 
judge right and wrong for myself, or 
I would sacrifice my individuality. 
I demand that for myself, I would as 
jealously demand it for you, it is 
our birthright as sentient beings!” 

‘Then you absolutely and for all 
time have decided that you will not 
give up smoking because I ask it?” 

I sighed in utter weariness and 
disappointment. ‘“‘If you choose to 
put it that way, yes, I have decided.”’ 

We were almost at the ship, we 
could hear the buzz of familiar 
voices. Elinor looked straight at 
me, and there was a distinct gleam 
of triumph in her eyes that puzzled 
me. 

The next morning we were to 
leave at seven, and when I came on 
deck I was surprised to meet Elinor, 
returning from a trip on shore. [| 
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wondered if she had gone to mail a 
note of thanks to the Englishman. 
I had no opportunity of finding out, 
however, for I followed her cue of 
indifference, and we saw nothing of 
each other. Almost everyone 
planned to leave the transport at 
Port Said and go to Cairo by rail, 
thence to meet the transport at 
Ismaila, in the 
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I found the various packages des- 
tined for the little chaps on board, 
and a big stocking which the stew- 
ardess had manufactured for me out 
of a flour-bag. 

It was fun to watch the jolly little 
kids burrowing in the stocking with 
increasing excitement until the bot- 
tom of the bag was reached. Then 

the dearest voice 








Suez Canal. We 
were to be at Al- 
exandria for 
Christmas day. 
The day dawned 
like a promise of 
better things than 
I could hope for. | 
The red and gold 
glory of the Egyp- | 
tian sunrise, the 
wonderful panora- 
maof sea and vivid 
sky, made it diffi- 
cult to realize that 
it was Christmas, 
with memories of 
our ‘‘white Christ- 
mas’’ at Ethan Al- 
len, the year be- 


fore. 
I took out a i 
little silver box, 


studded with tur- 
quoises, and 
opened it gloom- 


ily. It contained | ) 
the ring I had J 
hoped to give || 





| in the world said 
softly, ‘‘Isn’t San- 
ta Claus to have 


| anything at all? 
| Merry Christ- 
|| mas!’’ 


She handed me 
a package as she 
spoke. 

“‘Open it!” com- 
manded the littlest 
Gaither girl. ‘‘Me 
wants to see what 
you's dot!”’ 

I untied the rib- 
bon. ‘‘ That’s an 
awful ugly pipe,”’ 
commented Tom- 
|| my, asa beautiful, 
quaintly-carved 
meerschaum was 


ex posed to 
view. 
I managed to 


smuggle the little 
silver box into her 
hand, but not until 
we had finally es- 
caped from the 














Elinor this very 
day. It seemed 
a year since the 
time that her sweet eyes had prom- 
ised that the gates of heaven were 
opening. The nonsense that had 
come between us! I put the box in 


my pocket, determining to drop it 
into the Red Sea, where it could tan- 
talize me no longer with its sugges- 
tions. 


«« She looked so pretty.”’ 





crowd by dodging 
around Pompey’s 
pillar, could I 
snatch a word alone with her. 

“You precious paradox! 
all a bluff?” 

‘No, no,’”’ she answered earnestly. 
“It was a very important thing to 
me. You know I’ve been raised in 
an army post, and all of father’s 
friends petted and spoiled me when 


Was it 
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I was a little girl, and since I came 
back from school’’— She paused 
discreetly. 

‘‘Every bachelor in the regiment 
is in love with you,”’ said I, remem- 
bering that she liked ‘‘unvarnished 
statements of plain facts.’ 

“Oh, no,”’ she demurred, ‘‘but you 
know I’ve had lots of men who were 
nice to me, and always, always, I 
have had my own way. If I made 
a point, they gave in. And I love 
to be made to do things, I don’t 
want a ‘mush of concession’ for my 
life’s vis-a-vis! The first time I liked 
you better than the others, was at 
that dal poudré after I had been ill 
with grippe. The doctor ordered 
me not to dance, don’t you remem- 
ber? And I longed so to do it that I 
asked you if you thought it could 
matter if we waltzed just once. You 
flatly refused, and Mr. Hawkworth 
begged me to dance with him, and 
when you heard me consent, you 
went over and bribed the band to 
stop playing while you went after 
father! At first I was furious, and 
then I liked it. It was the first time 


in all my life I had ever been made 
to do anything I didn’t want to do. 
That was the beginning.”’ 
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She was tugging at her glove. I 
drew it off and kept the dear little 
fingers in mine. On one of them my 
ring was sparkling. 

‘Isn't it pretty?’ she said. ‘‘Did 
you like your pipe? After our last 
quarrel, I went out early next morn- 
ing and bought it in Malta.’ 

“Oh, my dar—” and then there 
was nothing to do but to drop her 
hand and gaze blankly at space, for 
all the transport crowd, attended by 
their native guides, came _ troop- 
ing around to our side of the pillar. 

‘‘We called and called you! We've 
been taking Kodaks.’’ 

“Surely there aren’t modern 
mosquitoes in ancient Babylon,”’ 
said Mrs. Brownley. ‘‘Please some- 
body smoke and drive them away!” 

I was too full for utterance just 
then any way, so I gladly took out 
my pipe. 


“T’ll christen my new” meer- 
schaum.”’ 
“Under proud Pompey’s pillar 


Payne puffed his pretty pipe!’’ sung 
out Ellsworth. 

“Don’t! It sounds like~ Peter 
Piper’s pickles,’’ said Elinor smil- 
ing. ‘Shall I strike a match for 
you, Captain Payne?”’ 











When Mr. Doubleway moved out 
to Morristown, New Jersey, he had 
the two visions which always lure 
the city man  countryward —the 
vision of a cow and that of a “‘few 
hens.”” In the matter of the cow he 
followed the usual course and com- 
promised by keeping two dogs, but 
the hens he realized in the flesh and 
feathers—which is also commonly 
the case. 

‘“My dear,’’ said Mr. Doubleway 


Mr. Doubleway’s Incubator 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


to his wife at the end of the first 
season, ‘‘our hens have not been 
altogether satisfactory this summer, 
but we shall do better next. We 
have had experience. This year we 
were working in the dark—next year 
we shall know. Experience is an 
intangible asset, 1 admit—you can’t 
put your thumb on experience—but 
it is the most valuable capital which 
a person can have.’’ 

“It seems to me,’’ replied Mrs. 
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«<The hens he realized in the flesh and feathers.’’ 
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Doubleway, ‘‘that the chief trouble 
came from the hens persisting in 
sitting when we didn’t want them to, 
and standing up when we did want 
them to. I still think that you 
should have tried my plan of tying 
them on the nests with strings.’’ 
‘‘As impracticable as_ Robert’s 
idea of mucilage,’’ responded Mr. 


‘True, my dear, and we shall have 
broilers,’’ returned Mr. Doubleway. 
‘Broilers are exactly what I have in 
mind. We shall have a pair of 
broilers twice a week, or—well— 
oftener, you know, if you want them.”’ 

“But how, Henry, with non- 
sitters?” 

‘Incubators, my dear, incubators. 

That’s the whole secret— 




















incubators. An incubator, 
you know, is a box-like 
affair with—’’ 

“Oh, yes; I know. You 
put the eggs in a sort of 
bureau drawer, and there 
are lamps and things to 
keep them warm, and the 
chickens just pop out. 
Poor little things, never 
to be clucked to and moth- 





ered.”’ 
‘Precisely. You have 
| the exact idea. Except 


that I don’t believe they 
miss the clucks very much. 
Besides, I read the other 
day of a new incubator 
invented by a Connecti- 
cut man, with a phono- 
graph attachment which 
| Clucks, but I sha’n’t try it. 
Too complicated. In fact, 
I sha’n’t try any of the in- 
cubators on the market. 
I have been looking them 
up and find that they all 
have grave defects. I 








‘« Mr. Doubleway consuucted an incubator.’’ 


Doubleway. ‘‘But you have put 
your finger on the weak point with 
our hens. Their sitting instinct is 
ill-regulated. Next year we shall 
obviate all this by having a breed of 
non-sitters.”’ 

‘But, Henry, how about broilers— 
you know we must have broilers,’’ 
remonstrated the lady. 


have sent for a little 
book called Every Man Hts 
Own Incubator Builder, 
and I shall make an incubator this 
winter which will just fit our needs. 
You know I am handy with tools, 
my dear.”’ 

‘Well, please don’t saw your foot 
this time, as you did when you built 
the hatrack,’’ said Mrs. Doubleway 
gently. 

Mr. Doubleway 


looked at her 




















MR. 


somewhat resentfully for a moment. 
“I didn’t saw my foot—I cut it 
slightly with a chisel. It slipped. 
A mere scratch. Saw my foot, 
indeed!’ 

“Well, you hurt it with some kind 
of a thingumbob. Please be care- 
ful.’’ 


True to his threat Mr. Doubleway 
during his winter 
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on his youthful face. ‘‘Pop,’’ he 
said, thus addressing his parent, 
‘“‘the incubator was all cold. Put 


I turned on 


” 


my hand right on it. 
the lamp and she’s warming up fine. 
Mr. Doubleway bounded down 
cellar, but he was too late. Pope’s 
line, “‘The vulgar boil, the learned 
roast an egg,’”’ brought him no com- 
fort even if he thought of it. He 
cared not to be 








leisure construc- 
ted an incuba- 
tor. It was large 
and beautiful, 
with all the 
modern im- 
provements (ex- 
cept the auto- 
matic clucker) 
and all his hen- 
fancying friends 
—and he had a- 
many — said it 
would certainly 
transform eggs 
into chicks deft- 
ly and as expe- 
ditiously as 
might be con- 
formable’ with 
nature. Mr. 
Doubleway was 
a proud man 
when it was 
done, though 
with the true 











| classed with the 
learned on these 
grounds. But 
the eggs were 
palpably roast- 
ed, and he took 
them out, and 
began to haunt 
the hen-house in 
his anxiety rap- 
idly to get to- 
gether another 
collection, 
This before 
many days Mr. 
Doubleway ac- 
complished, and 
again his incu- 
bator was start- 





ed. The third 
day was an anx- 
ious time for 
him. He _ was 


going down cel- 
lar on an aver- 
age of once in 





artistic instinct, 
he never admit- 
ted to himself 
that it was quite done, but continued 
to put on finishing touches. Early 
in the spring he stood it in the cellar 
and charged it with two hundred 
eggs, industriously produced by his 
non-sedentary hens. 

For Mr. Doubleway, trouble soon 
showed its hydra-head. On the 
third day Robert came up from the 
cellar with conscious virtue written 





‘«¢T turned on the lamp.”’ 


ten minutes 
when Mrs. Dou- 
bleway came 
into the room where he was nerv- 
ously sitting and said: 

‘Henry, I wish you’d go down to 
the butcher’s and see why the meat 
doesn’t come.’’ 

‘“‘Now, see here, my dear; what’s 
a little meat beside those eggs? I 
want to watch’em. I want to get 
"em well started, then I can breathe 
easier.” 
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‘‘But we must have meat, Henry. 
I will watch the incubator while you 
are gone.’’ 

Mr. Doubleway rose reluctantly. 
‘Well, watch it, but don’t touch it,’’ 
was his parting injunction. 

Mr. Doubleway was gone longer 
than he expected. He met a 
chicken-loving friend and had a 
long talk. Then he forgot which 
butcher he was to see, so he had to 
make the round 








Poultry Keeper's Fireside Journal he 
heard a terrific explosion in the 
cellar. Hurried investigation showed 
that the safety-valve of the hotwater 
department of the incubator had in 
some way become fast and the whole 
thing had blown up. He finished 
repairs and got another load of eggs 
together on the same day. This 
time full two weeks went by without 
accident. Hope was high in the 
Doubleway _ bos- 





of the markets. 
However, he re- 
turned at last. 
Mrs. Doubleway 
met him at the | 
door. | 
‘“‘Henry,’’ she | 
said, ‘‘that lamp | 
went to smoking 
and acting up as_ | 
soon as you were | 
gone. I turned it | 
down a little and 
it went out. I 
didn’t know how 
to light it, but 
I’ve wrapped a 
blanket around 
the thing and | 
hope it’s all 
right.”’ 

Mr. Double- 
way bounced 
down cellar, but | ; 
returned with Liz@ 














~ | om. But by this 


time it was warm 
weather and the 
outside cellar 
door was open. 
A large dog pene- 
trated the cellar- 
age in pursuit of 
acat. In his un- 
holy efforts to 
catch the cat he 
knocked a wash- 
tub from a shelf. 
It struck the in- 
cubator, which 
toppled over and 
bumped heavily 
against the refrig- 
erator, with the 
result that the 
eggs were ruined. 

A weaker man 
might have been 
discouraged. Not 


so Mr. Double- 

















measured tread. 
‘*Chilled,’’ was 
his only remark. It seemed to 
cover the ground. 

But Mr. Doubleway’s enthusiasm 
was not chilled, though possibly 
slightly cooled. He got another lot 
of eggs together, and this time 
things went off more smoothly. The 
first week was passed without acci- 
dent, and Mr. Doubleway was begin- 
ning to hope. But one day while 
sitting in his library reading the 


«« He began to haunt the hen house.”’ way. He madere- 


pairs, gottogether 
more eggs, cut off predatory dogs 
with a wire screen door, and almost 
lived beside his incubator. The 
neighbors accused him of sleeping 
on a cot in the cellar, but this was a 
slander. Nineteen days had elapsed. 
Hope almost overflowed in Mr. 
Doubleway’s breast. It was a warm 
morning and he sat on the front 
piazza fanning himself. Enter Mrs. 
Doubleway. 
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“Henry,” said 
\Irs. Doubleway, 


‘we can’t do 
without ice any 
longer. I wish 
you’d go down 
to the office and 
leave orders for 
a wagon to stop 
nere, 


‘No, my dear,’’ 
Mr 
Doubleway kind- 
ly but firmly. i 
“No, I shall do i" 
nothing of the 


al nswered 


sort. This is too 
critical a time 
for me to leave. 


But I’ll watch for 
a wagon.”’ 

Mrs. Double- 
way withdrew, 
and Mr. Double- | 
way began sen- 
try duty. He 
was soon reward- 











ed by a passing 
ice wagon. He 
hailed it and 
directed the man, a rather dull- 
looking foreigner of some sort, to 
take a large square piece of his com- 


modity around to the cellar. The 
man complied and departed. A 
chicken-fancying neighbor came 


along and joined Mr. Doubleway on 
the veranda. A half hour passed in 
edifying chicken conversation, when 
Mrs. Doubleway again appeared 

‘Henry,’ she said, ‘‘hasn’t there 
an ice wagon come yet?”’ 

‘Yes, my dear; a man took around 
some ice a while ago.”’ 

‘‘But there isn’t any in the refrig- 
erator.’’ 

‘‘Lack of thoroughness in examin- 
ing the ice-box, my dear. Open the 
top cover and look in. He took 
around a fifty-pound chunk.”’ 


‘‘He headed for the cellar, followed by the neighbor.’’ 


‘‘Henry, there ts not a speck of 
ice in that refrigerator.”’ 

Mr. Doubleway smiled indulgently 
and looked at his neighbor, as who 
should say, ‘‘Well-meaning, well- 
meaning, but a woman after all. As 
a married man yourself, you under- 
stand.’”’ Then suddenly he leaped 
from his chair with a white face. 
Vaulting over the veranda railing he 
headed for the cellar, followed by 
the sympathetic neighbor. Inside 
he tore open the cover of the incu- 
bator. What was left of the ice 
reposed in one corner, melting rap- 
idly. It is to be regretted that the 
remarks of Mr. Doubleway to his 
chicken-loving friend did nothing to 
make the ice melt less rapidly. 




















The Quest of the 
Painted Lady 
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Glennard had come to be known 
facetiously among his club friends 
as “‘the prospective Van Horn 
fiancé ;”’ the catholic character of his 
attentions was certainly unique in 
the annals of love. 

He had begun with Judith, the 
eldest Miss Van Horn, who was a 
tall, stately, statuesque sort of girl 
whose chief claim to beauty and dis- 
tinction was the reddish-brown hair 
of the sort preémpted by Titian for 
his Venetian beauties. But seasons 
waxed and waned, debutantes budded 
and bloomed and were plucked from 
the parent stem by discriminating 
connoisseurs, still Miss Judith was 
unwed, when the second Miss Van 
Horn burst upon the social horizon, 
having emerged from a fashionable 
boarding school with the regulation 
amount of finish, and a heavy wash 
of social veneer warranted neither to 
wash off nor fade in the sun. And 
Beatrice, although handicapped by 
a Blessed Damozel name, was a 
thoroughly breezy, healthy, up-to- 
date girl, who could construe Greek 
verse or make chocolate fudges with 
equal facility. 

In Beatrice’s second season the 
third Miss Van Horn burst the 
chrysalis of boarding school obscur- 
ity, where she had taken in by 
hydraulic pressure a very expensive 
brand of learning. She had now 
traversed the social firmament for 
two seasons, and was known as a 
tremendously popular girl in the 
exclusively select circle wherein her 
orbit lay. 

Glennard was therefore in the 
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seventh year of his reign as the 
‘prospective Van Horn fiancé.’’ 
His confréres always spoke of him 
as a deucedly talented fellow, given 
to the sins of omission rather than 
to those of commission. His feet 
had fallen naturally into the prim- 
rose paths of life, and larks had 
fallen into his mouth ready roasted. 
He was something of a dilettante in 
literature, never having had the spur 
of necessity to goad him to serious 
effort. 

Glennard was the sort of fellow 
who always carries the chaperon’s 
wraps at a picnic, and helps the 
stout elderly ladies over the stiles, 
and does little kindly tactful things 
with inspired forethought. 

“Oh, I could be happy with either, 
were t’other dear charmer away,’’ 
sang Jimmie Ralston at the club 
window, turning with a cackle of 
laughter as Glennard rode by with 
Judith beside him on the high seat 
behind his high-stepping bob-tailed 
grays. ‘‘By Jove, I believe Miss 
Judith is a neck ahead! Those 
pretty Van Horn sisters are like the 
Widow Crusoe’s oil—don’t seem to 
be any exhausting ’em. Are there 
more to come? I wonder if Glen- 
nard still has one up his sleeve? 
Isn’t there another one in boarding 
school embryo yet?”’ 

“By George, I believe there zs 
another one,’’ drawled Caruthers, 
roused from blasé lassitude—‘‘there 
zs another one, sure as a gun’s iron. 
I saw her tearing ’round down at the 
beach last summer with her maid in 
her wake. She’s still in what Lord 
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«© You’re Mr. Glennard, aren’t you?”’ 


Byron called ‘‘the bread-and-butter 
stage,’’ and wore two big fat braids 
down her back like a dear little 
Dutch fraulein. She was forever 
racing. a little short-legged pony 
over the sands like mad, or jumping 
off a spring board into the sound. 
And by the girdle of Venus, she bids 
fair to be the beauty of the quartette 
too, when she emerges from the 
gosling age.”’ 


One brilliant morning in August 
Glennard was strolling down the 
beach near the Van Horn cottage. 
Leagues of gray ocean stretched 
before him. With the solemn thun- 
der of surf in his ears he sat down 
on a lichen-covered rock and drew 
out a writing pad, meditatively 
chewing the end of his pencil, hav- 
ing contemplated inditing an Ode to 
the Ocean. His attention was 
attracted by a scarlet oil-skin cap 
floating toward him. 

If a mermaid singing 


her siren 


song had pirouetted toward him on 
those yeasty waves he wouldn’t have 
been more astounded. He got up 
and walked down to the water’s 
edge, shading his eyes with his hand. 
A young girl in a white flannel bath- 
ing suit and wearing the scarlet cap 
he had been watching bob over the 
waves, sprang out with a leap onto 
the shore, shaking herself like a 
water spaniel. 

“Look out for your white duck!’’ 
she laughed, pulling off her cap and 
shaking out her hair—‘“‘It’s like 
swimming through golden cham- 
pagne out there this morning. 
You’re Mr. Glennard, aren’t you?’’ 

She beamed at Glennard, her bare 
arms upraised, gathering back the 
mass of hair from her laughing face, 
and talking with a hairpin in her 
mouth. 

“I guess you've forgotten me. I 
remember you used to bring me 
boxes of chocolate creams and 
marrons glacé so I’d go out of the 
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drawing room while you made love 
to Judith. Oh, of course you didn’t 
think I snvew why you gave ‘em to 
me—but I did. [’m—”’ 

‘‘Aphrodite born of the sea foam? 
Or a water nymph?’ 

“Why, I didn’t 
people ever said 
except in print! Aunt Felicité 
never She writes for the 
Entomological Magazine, you know, 
about bugs and butterflies, and cater- 
pillars and crawly things. Entomol- 
ogy is her fad “#zs summer. Last 
year it was genealogy. And she 
chased down the pedigree of every 
Van Hern since the flood! She’s 
down tie shore a ways now—rises 
with ‘he sun every day to go out 
and hunt a specimen of the Vanessa 
Cardui—‘The Painted Lady.’ There 
isn’t any thing, even to the half of 
her kingdom, that Aunt Felicité 
wouldn’t give for just one specimen 
of that rare and radiant butterfly. 
Did you come down here to jot down 
your burning thoughts?’ she asked 
with a sidelong glance at his writing 
pad. Glennard flushed crimson, and 
a stammering breath usurped the 
place of speech. 

‘TI guess you don’t know who I 
am,’’ pulling her scarlet cap on 
again over her wet curls, and look- 
ing demurely up under her long 
lashes. ‘‘I’m Jessica Van Horn and 
I came from the cottage up there.’’ 

“It suggests ‘I came from Table 
Mountain and my name is Truthful 
James’,’’ laughed Glennard, watch- 
ing the color come and go on her 
ardent face. 

“There are several of us, you 
know’’—she laughed—“‘but I’m like 
the gift in the toe of one’s stocking 
—I’m the very last there is to come. 
Oh, there’s Aunt Felicité!’’ 

She waved her hand frantically to 
a large woman in a shirt waist and 
pedestrian skirt, who came heavily 


know 
anything 


literary 
clever 


does 


down the sand dunes, perspiring and 
Horid. 

Miss Felicité always walked with 
the soft, flabby, trailing step of a 
collie picking its way through wet 
grass. Nature had not cast Miss 
Felicité in Beauty’s mould. And 
she was a woman who never called 
in art to assist in glossing over 
Nature’s imperfect handiwork. Her 
favorite maxim was, ‘“‘A woman is 
but what she knows.’’ She _ re- 
garded men as creatures to be 
endured like the climate and mos- 
quitos, with such fortitude as one 
could summon to one’s assistance. 
She believed the only appropriate 
marriage ceremony was that Russian 
sacrament: ‘‘Here, wolf, take thy 
lamb.” 

She had chaperoned the three Van 
Horn girls through many weary 
seasons, and was in a chronic state 
of riding a hobby without curb or 
bit. She had prominent eyes and a 
kittenish manner—which does not 
harmonize well with a decided lean- 
ing toward embonpoint. Felicity 
she had been originally christened, 
after a Puritan ancestress; but hav- 
ing spent most of her girlhood in 
France, she had soon converted the 
good old New England name into 
Felicité, with small appreciation of 
the eternal fitness of things. 

Behind her, lagging over the hot 
sand, came Abraham Lincoln John- 
son, a small and very ragged darky, 
carrying her butterfly net. 

“IT thought th-th-this one was in 
pinafores yet,’’ stammered Glennard, 
as Miss Felicité waddled up puffing 
and blowing like a stranded porpoise. 

‘““What? Who? Jessica? Why, 
dear me, the child will be eighteen 
this fall. Only see what I’ve found, 
dear,’’ turning to her niece ex- 
citedly, and rummaging in her spec- 
imen box. ‘‘I] came across a chrys- 
alis of the entiopa this morning. But 






























I despair—utterly despair of ever 
finding a Vanessa Cardut. Sir John 
Lubbock in his ‘Frail Children of 
the Air,’ and Scudder in his ‘Origin 
and Metamorphoses of Insects’ 
says’’— 

But with her hands over her ears, 
the youngest Miss Van Horn made 
a sudden rush and leap into the 
water. 

‘“You’ve heard of being ‘between 
the devil and the deep sea,’ haven’t 
your’ she called back with a trill of 
laughter over her shoulder. ‘‘Well, 
when Aunt Felicité begins to quote 
entomological authority I always take 
to the deep sea. Au revoir—I’m 
going to swim out to the buoy and 
back.”’ 


When the soft wind blew through 
the curtains of Glennard’s window 
the following morning, it seemed 
laden with the nameless perfume of 
the sea, that subtle, indefinable per- 
fume like the breath from blooming 
May-thorn hedges. He heard the 
low splash of the waves curling over 
the beach, and the swish of the peb- 
bles like the indrawn breath of a 
sleeping monster. It called him 
like a familiar voice, vague and 
sweet and low as the murmur of a 
shell. 

Glennard got up and stood by the 
window. The voice of the waves 
grew more insistent. He put on his 
bathing suit and answered the invi- 
tation of the sea, by going down and 
plunging into the sheet of silver 
tinged with opal lights that danced 
across its surface. 

‘“*Like golden champagne,’’’ he 
quoted. ‘‘Whata pretty fancy that 
was!’’ Laughing like a school boy 
he shot through the breakers and 
swam far out into the opalescent 
light. 

Suddenly beyond him there shot 
up a bare white arm. The scarlet 
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cap blinked through the foam. A 
laughing voice with the thrill of 
youth in its clear staccato called: 
“T’ll race you to shore! Wait! 
Wait! Start fair—this is no hippo- 
drome.’’ 

She was beside him, radiant and 
daring, her face aglow with excite 
ment and mirth. The flecked foam 
was white about them as they cut 
the waves and dashed out upon the 
shore, panting and breathless. 

“A tie! A tie!’’ she admitted with 
a laugh, pushing the wet curls back 
from her face and gathering up her 
dripping skirts for a run, ‘‘but I’ll 
beat you next time. Come on, 
Susette.”’ 

A white-capped maid appeared 
demurely from behind a gray rock, 
where she had been perusing vio- 
lently-orange-colored literature, and 
with a scurry of flying feet the 
youngest Miss Van Horn raced up 
the shore followed by Susette; her 
finger between the pages of her 
saffron romance. 

The elder Van Horn girls remarked 
that ‘‘one of the nicest things about 
Glennard was the charming way he 
always had with children.’”’ They 
were perfectly at ease about him, 
and sure he wasn’t running off after 
strange gods, when he was amusing 
their little sister Jessica with that 
kindly tact of his. 

The said little sister happened to 
be clipping over the turf at that par- 
ticular moment on her shaggy pony. 
Glennard, who had mounted and 
ridden out early, was startled into a 
smothered ‘‘By Jove!’ as he saw her 
take the leap over a gate across the 
fields in a slashing way he had sel- 
dom seen outside of English cross- 
country riders. 

‘She sits that little nag like a 
tailor-made Diana,’’ he _ breathed, 
with his heart beating a_ tattoo 
against his ribs. 
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He came up, turned his horse 
about, and rode beside her. 

‘You don’t mind risking a rail or 
two, do you,’’ she asked, looking 
ahead at a four-foot fence before 
them, ‘‘because I’m going to take 
that fence. Come on. No—don’t 
take down the bars. Come on.”’ 

She touched the nervous little 
pony with her crop, and was off like 
a flash. 

How it happened, only the little 
god of chance knows! She was 
almost over when there came a 
downward plunge, the sound of 








«« Clipping over the turf on her shaggy pony.”’ 


splitting rails, and horse and rider 
were a tangled heap upon the 
grass. 

How Glennard got over those bars 
and caught the bridle of the fright- 
ened horse that was stumbling to his 
feet for a bolt, with the girl’s foot 
still in the stirrup—he never knew. 
To Jessica the world seemed sud- 
denly to stand still and then to start 
on giddily the other way round—as 
in that affair of Hezekiah and the 
dial. 

A fervent ‘‘Thank God’’ escaped 
Glennard’s white lips when he saw 
Miss Felicité with her butterfly net 
over her shoulder, round a sand dune 





just down the shore. Behind her 
trailed her usual satellite, Abraham 
Lincoln Johnson, with the languor 
of a somnambulist, carrying her col- 
lecting box, chloroform bottle, and 
cyanide jar. 

Miss Felicité simply shrieked, in 
a way to send the little fiddler crabs 
with their raised forepaws scurrying 
for shelter down the beach, when 
she saw Glennard coming toward her 
with the youngest Miss Van Horn in 
his arms. He had just passed one 
of those moments in life which are 
the pivots on which our destinies 
turn. 

‘“She—she isn’t 
dead,’’ he panted, 
white as a sheeted 
ghost and with the 
light of sudden 
fierce resolve in 
his eye. ‘‘She’s— 
only—yjust stunned 
and fainted.”’ 


“It’s simply ab- 
surd! Inever heard 
of anything so pre- 
posterous!’’sniffed 
Miss Felicité a 
few hours later, 
when her youngest 
niece had been restored to conscious- 
ness and white organdie. 

Glennard stood in the garden 
path, his feet planted wide apart, 
very determined lines forming about 
his mouth, and looking straight at 
Miss Felicité. 

“Like Ajax defying the light- 
ning,’’ thought Jessica, who was 
reduced to the horizontal in the 
hammock, with a laugh that qua- 
vered with a nervous tension. Miss 
Felicité was gathering the cinnamon 
roses. 

‘‘Simply preposterous!’’ She 
glared at Glennard like a fierce 
Numidian lion defending her young. 
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Her scissors snipped viciously at the 
cinnamon rosebuds, and her thin lips 
snapped together with the click of 
the scissors. ‘‘Why, she’s only a 
child! A mere child! Nothing 
could induce me to give my consent 
to anything so perfectly im 

‘Not even if he found you a Vanessa 
Cardui, Aunt Felicité?” sang out a 
laughing voice from the hammock. 
“A real, dona fide Painted Lady to 
complete your collection?”’ 

“Abraham Lincoln,’ said Miss 
Felicité, severely, ignoring the ques- 
tion from her niece, and glaring 
fercely at the sleepy darky, who 
stood digging his black toe into the 
garden walk—‘‘You’ve brought the 
wrong net. I told you I wanted 
the one with the long handle. The 
Lord had run short of gray matter 
at your inception, Abraham. But 
he made it up in teeth.’’ Abra- 
ham’s ivory grin sprang into evi- 
dence at this. ‘‘Go bring me the 
long-handled net—and don’t dig 
your toes in like that, it makes little 
chills chase each other up and down 
my spinal column.”’ 

‘“‘Not even if he found you a real 
Vanessa Cardui, Aunt Felicité?’”’ 

‘‘How utterly absurd, child!’’ Miss 
Felicité turned her glare now toward 
that laughing voice from the ham- 
mock. ‘‘Haven’t I searched wood 
and shore and mountain and field for 
miles round? Haven’t I wasted 
quarts of cythaline sprinkling it on 
every thistle in this tier of counties? 
Professor Zanturi says if there is a 
Vanessa Cardui within a radius of ten 
miles it will come as straight toa 
bit of cythaline as a needle to a 
magnet. If you put it that way it’s 
the same as saying ‘no’ outright— 
which I do say to Mr. Glennard’s 
ridiculous proposal that you marry 
him within two weeks and go off 
with him to the ends of the earth.’’ 

Glennard had received a foreign 


appointment which would take him 
abroad for six months. 

‘But there have been specimens 
found in this region, haven’t there, 
Aunt Felicité?’’ said Jessica, who 
raised up from the hammock and 
leaned two round elbows on the 
veranda rail. She gave Glennard, 
who still stood with determined mien 
in the path, a smile-glint of beatific 
hope. It went like an electric cur- 
rent through his veins and he squared 
his shoulders like a gladiator about 
to enter the arena. Miss Felicité 
cut the conversation short with a 
disdainful shrug, and turned to 
gather up her box and bottles from 
the veranda steps. 

Abraham appeared round the cor- 
ner of the cottage at that moment, 
the long-handled net flopping inertly 
over his shoulder. 

‘‘Now that isn’t by any chance a 
Vanessa Cardui is it?’’ said Glennard, 
as a large white butterfly flapped 
lazily by on languid wing, and hov- 
ered over the cinnamon rose bush. 
He snatched the net from the aston- 
ished Abraham and threw it over the 
hovering insect. 

Miss Felicité burst into a low 
chuckle of derisive laughter. ‘‘I 
fear your knowledge of entomology 
is somewhat limited, Mr. Glennard,’’ 
she mocked with sarcastic emphasis 
and a satirical curl of her long upper 
lip. ‘‘Evidently you have not gone 
deep in research along those lines. 
I hardly think you would be eligible 
for a professorship.’’ She had the 
intolerance of a faddist for igno- 
rance on the subject in which she 
was specially learned. 

‘“‘That,’’ she vouchsafed impa- 
tiently, “‘is the common Liminitus 
Stbylla—the White Admiral—I have 
dozens in my collection for ex- 
change. Oh, very, very rare indeed, 
quite as rare as—as house flies.” 
She laughed a low chuckle deep in 
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her throat, with unpleasant empha- 
sis, and her double chin quavered 
fatty participation in the joke. 

“But Aunt Felicité, if Mr. Glen- 
nard finds——’’ 

“Oh, well, yes,’’ she burst out 
impatiently, pushing her sunshade 
back from her flushed and excited 
face, ‘‘I feel perfectly safe in saying 
that Jessica may marry you and go 
abroad with you in two weeks, since 
she seems to have the absurd idea 
that she wants to, if you find mea 
perfect specimen of the Vanessa 
Cardui.”’ 

‘*Dead or alive, Miss Felicité?’’ 

‘*Dead or alive,’’ echoed Miss 
Felicité, like the ogre in ‘‘Jack the 
Giant Killer.’’ ‘‘Dead or alive. 
Come, Abraham, we’ve wasted a 
half hour.”’ 

She laughed again that unpleas- 
antly ironical laugh, like a ripple of 
discord as she started down the path 
between the rose bushes. 

“But I wouldn’t know a Vanessa 
what-you-may-call-it from a bumble- 
bee,’’ called Glennard after her, his 
face alight with sudden resolve. He 
looked like a man who had a 
heaven-sent and inspiring thought. 
‘‘Won’t you enlighten my ignorance, 
Miss Felicité, and throw the light of 
knowledge into my heathen dark- 
ness?” 

Such deplorable ignorance seemed 
pitiable. The sarcastic smile on 
her face reminded Glennard of a 
gargoyle in French architecture. 
She launched into a flood of erudi- 
tion. It threatened to swamp 
him. Glenard pulled out his note 
book and began scribbling rap- 
idly. 

‘Upper surface adorned with pale 
red, orange, and black. Five clearly 
marked white spots near tip of each 
fore wing.”’ 

‘Tip of each fore wing,’’ fol- 
lowed Glennard, like a school boy 


over a six-syllable word. ‘'Go on, 
please.’’ 

“Outside of fore wings marked 
like upper.’’ She had the inspired 
look of a seeress and was beholding 
in her mind’s eye this long-coveted 


specimen. ‘‘Except that black is 
replaced by shades of delicate 
brown.”’ 


‘*_-Shades delicate brown,’’ mum- 
bled Glennard, writing rapidly, and 
shooting a glance under lowered lids 
at the youngest Miss Van Horn who 
was in gales of smothered laughter. 

“The hind wings,’ continued 
Miss Felicité, warming to her sub- 
ject, and gesticulating at Abraham 
who was once more excavating with 
his black toe in the sand—‘‘the hind 
wings are beautifully variegated 
beneath with gray and brown. Ithas 
a row of peculiar, eye-like spots 
near the margin. This is its distin- 
guishing mark.’’ 

‘‘-Eye-like spots near margin,’’ 
smiled Glennard with an indrawn 
breath of relief as he closed his note 
book. ‘‘Special underlined note of 
said spots.” 

“When you find one, Mr. Glen- 
nard,’’ called Miss Felicité as she 
trailed off down the path with the 
padding, catlike tread of hers and 
shoulders shaking—‘‘don’t neglect 
to inform me at once.”’ 

‘“‘Am I likely to,’’ Glennard ejacu- 
lated with astonishment, ‘‘knowing 
the reward in store for me?’’ 

“The seven labors of Hercules 
were a bagatelle compared—’’ began 
a laughing voice from the hammock, 
when Miss Felicité broke in: 

‘“Because I want to wire the Ento- 
mological Society and the Academy 
of Sciences.”’ 

They could hear her chuckling to 
herself over this parting shot with 
sardonic relish, as she went down 
the rose-bordered path. 

“You hit that poor little White 
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«« Glennard took up the white butterfly.’’ 


Admiral such a whack with the net 
that you ‘came before his light of 
life and shadowed all his soul,’ ’’ said 
Jessica, as Glennard came up the 
veranda steps. ‘‘There he is by the 
cinnamon rose bush. Pick him up, 
please, 1 want him for a hair orna- 
ment.”’ 

Glennard took up the white but- 
terfly and handed it to her outspread 
on his palm. 

‘“‘My! What a big fellow he is, 
she said tenderly, smoothing out the 
broad and spotless wings; ‘‘I won’t 
hold you in contempt if you are ‘as 
common as house flies.’’’ She gave 
a quaint imitation of Miss Felicité’s 
disdainful tones and shrug. 

She took up the butterfly, held it 
a moment poised by its gossamer 
wings, and put it in her hair. 

‘By Jove, I'll find a Vanessa Cardui 
if there’s one within ten miles of 
this coast!’ declared Glennard, 
bringing his open palm down upon 
the veranda rail and speaking with 


”” 


the convincing decision of a man 
prepared to do or die. An hour 
later, as he rose to go, he leaned for- 
ward and took the white butterfly 
from the masses of her black hair. 

‘“May I keep it?’’ he asked with 
the lingering intonations of the lover 
in his low-pitched voice. ‘‘Let me 
keep it. I will mark the happiest 
day of my life—not with the tradi- 
tional ‘white stone,’ but with a white 
butterfly.’’ 

* a * x ‘* 

These asterisks mark the scorch- 
ing days that Glennard trudged over 
miles of hot sand, and brown 
meadows, and woods and fields and 
valleys, searching for the _ illusive 
Painted Lady. His only consola- 
tion for these apparently hopeless 
tramps, was the fact that he was 
usually accompanied by the young- 
est Miss Van Horn, who seemed 
equally interested in capturing this 
rare entomological specimen. 

‘You remember,’ he said whim- 
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sically one day when he came in, 
fagged and weary from a solitary 
and fruitless search, ‘‘that Queen 
Mary of England said that when she 
died the word ‘Calais’ would be 
found engraven on her heart? Well, 
when I die, the post mortem will 
reveal ‘‘Vanessa Cardut’’ deeply en- 
graven on mine.’’ 

Glennard lost his appetite and a 
great deal of his adipose tissue—but 
he never lost hope. 

One particularly grilling day, 
when Miss Felicité had forbidden 
her niece tramping in the heat, he 
camé in from a long walk alone; 
perspiring, brias-torn—but radiant. 

‘‘Eureka! Eureka!’ he shouted at 
the top of his stentorian lungs as he 
tore up the veranda steps three at a 
time—‘‘I’ve found it—I've found it! 
Miss Felicité! Where the dickens 
is she? Miss Felicité! Jessica! I 
say, where’s any body? I have it— 
I have it! Didn’t I say I'd find it?’ 

He found the astonished Miss 
Felicité and her niece in a shady 
corner of the veranda. 

‘Jove, isn’t he a beauty!” he 
exulted with bursting pride. ‘‘ ‘Red, 
orange, and black on fore wings,’ 
you see. Oh, I’ve got it all by heart 
—I can say it backward. And—and 
see here.”’ 

He turned it over in his palm with 
lingering tenderness. ‘‘ ‘Three eye- 
like spots near margin on_ hind 
wings.’ Eh, Miss Felicité? The 
leopard cannot change his spots— 
no more can the Vanessa Cardut. 
Jacob’s always had entirely too 
much credit for those seven years he 
labored for Rachel; I’ll wager he 
never labored eleven days with paws 
like that!”’ 

He extended a pair of red, 
swollen,  briar-torn, nettle-stung 
hands with a face of agony. 

‘‘My dear Miss Felictté,’”’ he an- 
nounced, with the air of a courtier at 


the feet of his queen, ‘‘I present you 
with a magnificent specimen of the 
exceedingly rare Vanessa Cardut. I 
have just three days before sailing 
from New York. There’s a little 
church down here in the valley and 
—and you remember—you agreed—”’ 

But he was awed at the transfig- 
ured face of Miss Felicité. It was 
like that of a devotée at a shrine. 
Her hands were clasped, her mouth 
open, she was speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

‘‘Where’s the little box with the 
glass cover? The one you had made 
to put the Painted Lady in in case 
you ever found one?” asked Glen- 
nard. 

But Miss Felicité was already pad- 
dling off down the hall after the 
glass-covered box. 

“You dear, beautiful Painted 
Lady!’ gushed the youngest Miss 
Van Horn, bending over Glennard’s 
hand, and the brilliant butterfly and 
touching her cheek to its filmy 


wings. ‘‘If you only knew how 
happy you've made two human 
hearts! You haven’t lived your 


little aimless life in vain!’’ 

‘“‘T hope you’ll always keep it in 
the box, Miss Felicité,” said Glen- 
nard when she returned, still with 
that awed look on her face. He 
put it in tenderly and lingeringly, 
as if hating to part with the long- 
sought treasure, then snapped down 
the glass cover with a little click. 

‘‘And now all you have to do,’’ he 
added, with the laugh of a man who 
has reached the Mecca of his hopes, 
“is to extend your hands like the 
forgiving parent in the tearful melo- 
drama and say: ‘Bless you, my chil- 
dren, bless you.’ ”’ 


There was no doubt that Miss 
Felicité was lachrymose about the 
cheeks and lashes when they drove 
from the door of the little church 

















next day. She applied her hand- 
kerchief vigorously, and regarded 
Jessica as a sheep to the slaughter. 
But she had held to her agreement 
with New England stoicism. She 
had refused to be parted from the 
small box containing her treasured 
specimen; and it reposed in her lap 
among the voluminous folds of her 
black taffeta gown during the brief 
ceremony which made her favorite 
niece the wife of him who could no 
longer be known by the facetious 
sobriquet, ‘‘the prospective fiancé.”’ 

‘We couldn’t all have him. And 
any way it’s all in the family,’’ con- 
soled Beatrice, who was more of a 
philosopher than a sentimentalist. 

The train was late in starting and 
Glennard walked the platform 
fuming and fidgeting with unmistak- 
able nervousness. Miss Felicité had 
been helped into the high cart for 
her return to the cottage. After 
hurrying Jessica and her numerous 
bags and belongings into the sleeper, 
the two stood looking out of the car 
window waiting to see the cart drive 
off. Suddenly the little glass-covered 
box slid with a swish off Miss Felic- 
ité’s silken lap. She gasped, turned 
pale, and snatched for it like a fran- 
tic mother rescuing a drowning 
child. 

“All right! It’s all right!” she 
shrieked frantically, gesticulating, 
and waving the box, ‘‘It’s all right.” 
She hugged it to her broad bosom, 
and with playful abandon blew them 
a kiss from her pudgy fingers, as the 
cart drove off. 

Glennard dropped limply into the 
car seat. He gasped like a man 
emerging from under water, heaved 
an explosive sigh, and smiled in- 
anely. As Jessica glanced down at 
him he drew out his handkerchief 
and wiped his wet brow apologetic- 
ally, as if to wipe away the thoughts 
engraven there. He had the look 
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of a man pursued by a relentless 
Nemesis. She heard him breathe 
a smothered ‘‘Thank the Lord’’ under 
his breath, as he glanced out of the 
car window, at the fast-disappearing 
roofs and spires of the little village; 
every mile apparently adding to his 
relief. 

‘‘Why in the world were you so 
frightfully fidgety to get off?’’ asked 
Jessica, with a puzzled line over her 
brows. ‘‘I never knew before that 
you wore your nerves on the outside. 
Why, you were actually white about 
the mouth, and looked like—like 
Macbeth when the ghost bobs in.”’ 

Glennard’s voice seemed to have 
been swallowed with that last gasp- 
ing breath, and he merely smiled 
vacantly. 

‘What is it?’’ beamed Jessica with 
a little purring note of low-throated 
laughter; ‘‘did you forge a check, 
commit a murder, or rob a bank 
before we left? Which, or all three? 
When Aunt Felicité dropped that 
box your eye had the glassy stare of 
the Ancient Mariner’s. Which was 
it—come now—forged check, mur- 
der, bank robbery?” and her coquet- 
tish chin tilted itself alluringly. 

‘Guess again,’’ beamed Glennard, 
with deepening relief, as the trees 
and fences sped by. ‘“‘It was your 
beautiful eyes inspired it,” he 
pleaded, ‘“‘like Adam of old the 
woman gave me and——”’ 

“But why did you watch Aunt 
Felicité as if you expected every 
minute she’d go off like a bomb?”’ 

‘She was a good while in going 
off,’’ smiled Glennard, while the 
tense lines softened about his mouth 
and a whimsical grimace stretched 
his lips, ‘‘an unconscionable time in 
going off. I thought she never 
would turn those ponies’ heads 
about. And when that box. . 
slid off her lap . . . and she picked 
it up... and looked at it like 
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that!’ He broke off breathlessly 
like a man with a weight on his 
chest, and glanced once more at the 
whirling landscape. 

‘I burned a lot of incense to the 
little God of Luck about that time, 
when the thing slid off her lap. I 
would have mortgaged my soul to 
the Old Nick a lot more than I 
have,’’ he added impulsively, ‘‘for 
this,’’ and his hand closed over 
hers on the back of the car seat. 

‘But it wouldn’t have been your 
fault, dear, if—if the precious but- 
terfly Aad broken her wings. You'd 
done your part, anyway, and—and 
got the promised reward,’’ she added 
with charming naiveté. She com- 
muned with her inmost soul to the 
effect that it wouldn’t have made a 
shacow of difference anyway, for if 
the » wessa Cardui had failed to 
materialize, she would have gone 
rough shod over a thousand com- 
mands from a score of irate relatives. 
But what a dear he was, she mused, 
as she looked up at him with adoring 
eyes, to humor Aunt Felicité in that 
funny old fad of hers. 

“You were afraid the precious 
little Painted Lady had broken her 
wings, weren’t you,’’ she cooed, with 
a thrilling intonation in her girlish 
voice, ‘‘and that would have broken 
Aunt Felicité’s heart.’’ 

Glennard got up suddenly and 
walked to the rear of the car. The 
village was out of sight. Then he 
dropped down into the seat again, a 
nervous laugh strangled in_ his 
throat. But the girl’s puzzled eyes 
appealed to him with their half 


laughing, half-serious gaze, and he 
inwardly railed at the conventionali- 
ties which forbade his taking her 
flushed cheeks between his palms and 
silencing herlips by the lover’s meth- 
od for such case made and provided. 

“Jessica,” he said 


whimsically, 


with a wan smile like a ghost of a 
laugh—‘‘you believe I have always 
kept up a bowing acquaintance with 
mv conscience, don’t you?’ 

Her velvet eyes answered him in 
the old language which came in with 
the first man and the first woman in 
the beautiful garden, and will only 
go out when the last lingering shred 
of humanity is swept from the good 
green earth. 

“You were afraid the dear little 
Vanessa Cardut had _ broken her 
wings, weren’t you, dear?” she reit- 
erated fondly. 

Glennard glanced down the aisle. 
The occupants of the sleeper were 
all occupied either with their news- 
papers, or in the attitudes of somno- 
lent ease or bored and languid ennui 
which characterizes the average trav- 
eler. Then he looked down into 
the girl’s adoring eyes and his heart 
rose in his throat. He was conscious 
of wishing there were not so many 
mirrors in the car, and that the old 
gentleman with the pzwce nez and the 
fierce-looking eyebrows would raise 
his newspaper a bit higher. He 
wondered what the deuce there ever 
needed to be so many mirrors for, 
any way, and grieved that the vanity 
of humanity had ever inspired them. 
And why should the portly porter 
have taken that particular moment 
to saunter by, with the all-compre- 
hensive gaze that only a porter can 
assume. 

“You were afraid the Painted 
Lady had broken her pretty wings?”’ 
she said. 

Glennard’s voice sank to _ the 
lover's peculiar crescendo. ‘‘Jessica 
dear,’ he confessed explosively, 
with a burst of relieved candor, ‘‘I— 
I was afraid that the confounded 
chemicals would rub off, and Aunt 
Felicité would recognize that White 
Admiral.’”’ 
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~ by Oscar King Davis. 


They were sitting by the big open 
fireplace in the corner of the club 
café. The warmth from the 
ling hickory logs, and the glow that 
followed the appearance of the 
steaming glasses on the great round 
table blended together in the mellow 


crack- 


feeling that pervaded the group. 
The wild wintry blast whistling 


through the deserted street was far, 
far from them and their thoughts. 
Dr. Fairburn was talking about a 
lecture he had heard a day or two 
before. 

‘According to Merton,’’ he said, 
“‘we but pass through phases of 
development until we reach the final 
state. There are souls and souls. 
Some attain the ultimate goal with 
little struggle. Others wander 
through long vicissitude. The deca- 
dence of a nation he ascribed to the 
passing to higher planes of the souls 
that had inhabited its human tene- 
ments—I believe that is the phrase. 
So the Tasmanians died, he said. 
The race became extinct as we know 
it, but the souls that had made it 
developed into something better.” 

‘Do you believe that sort of thing, 
Doctor?” asked Burnham. 

‘I?’ said the Doctor, with some 
show of surprise. ‘‘I was only tell- 
ing what Merton said in this lecture. 
Of course he went in strong on the 


familiar experience which seems to 
be a repetition of something that has 


happened before. You all know 
about that sort of thing.’’ 
‘Permit a slight modification, 


Doctor,’’ said Major Pembroke, who 
had heretofore taken no part in the 
talk. ‘‘Some of us have heard about 
it. Some of us feel that we know.’’ 

‘‘That sounds as if you numbered 
yourself in the latter class, Major,’ 
said Burnham. 

“TI do,’ replied the Major. “I 
know.”’ 

‘‘For instance?’ said the Doctor, 
with the rising inflection that sug- 
gests a question. 

‘‘For instance,’ responded the 
Major, ‘‘take my last death. There 
was nothing particularly remarkable 
about the manner of it. I was 
drowned. It was the concomitant 
experience that was singular.”’ 

The matter-of-fact conviction in 
the Major’s manner and tone left 
Burnham and the Doctor with noth- 
ing to say, and they sat silently 
waiting for Pembroke to continue. 

‘You must understand,’ he went 
on, after a little pause, “‘that when- 
ever the first person singular is used 
in telling you this experience it 
means the ego, in whichever of its 
states of incarnation it happens to be 
then under discussion. The manner 
of my drowning was this. I was on 
a hunting trip on the river near 
which my father lived. There was a 
creek which ran along near the river, 
and emptied into it about a mile 
below the house where I was stop- 


ce 


ping. One night my boat got away 
and floated down stream. In the 
morning I went after it. I found it 
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almost at the mouth of the creek. 
One oar had been lost, and I used 
the other as a pole and punted the 
boat back toward the house. 

‘“‘When I had nearly reached the 
place where the boat was usually tied 
up, I came to a bend where the creek 
widened until it was about seventy 
yards across. The water was very 
deep and my oar would no longer 
reach bottom, so I used it as a _ pad- 
dle, standing in the bow of the boat. 
When I was about half way across 
the bend, the oar, which I had 
dipped unusually deep, struck what 
I thought was bottom. I leaned 
against it and gave a hard push. 
But what I thought was bottom was 
only astump. The oar slipped off 
it and I dived after it over the side 
of the boat. 

“It was early in March and the 
water was very cold. I had on long 
hunting boots and a heavy peajacket 
tightly buttoned up. Around my 
neck was a tippet, tied as the country 
boys used to tie them—lI was only 
sixteen—and on my hands were 
heavy leather mittens with long 
knitted wristlets. I couldn’t get a 
thing off. The impetus my dive 
gave to the boat threw it rapidly 
down stream, so that when I came 
up and looked around for it, it was 
farther away than the bank. I was 
a strong swimmer for a boy and had 
been in tight places before. It never 
occurred to me that I was not going 
to reach the shore all right and I 
struck out strongly. 

‘‘The hunting boots were an awful 
drag, and the peajacket, soaked full 
of water, was a heavy load. I had 
about thirty yards to swim and made 
little progress in spite of the fact 
that the cold water stimulated me to 
vigorous action. I was wondering 
at my slow advance when, as I was 
about ten feet from the shore, there 
came over me suddenly, without the 





least warning, a feeling of complete 
and utter exhaustion. It seemed as 
if I could not possibly stretch my 
arm out for another stroke. I was 
so near the shore that I thought I 
could touch bottom, and I let down, 
as the boys say, to see. But the cur- 
rent had worn the bank almost per- 
pendicularly and I went down in 
twelve or fifteen feet of water. 

“The bottom was of hard white 
sand. I was so tired that I sat down, 
cross-legged, like a tailor. Even 
then the thought that I was drown- 
ing did not enter my mind. 

“I have heard men who have been 
nearly drowned say that they saw 
their lives flash by them in a pano- 
rama; that they reviewed their 
actions by some strange mental 
magic which enabled them to see 
the whole in the brief instant before 
they lost consciousness. No part of 
my boyhood’s life came before me 
then for inspection. Mine was an 
experience vastly more unusual. I 
knew only that I was tired and very 
cold. I thought I should freeze. I 
was beginning to lose consciousness. 

‘‘Then there seemed to come over 
me a feeling of warmth, not gradu- 
ally, as one warms up from exertion, 
but suddenly, and all over me at the 
same instant, as the sensation of 
weariness had’ come. At the same 
moment I became aware of a tre- 
mendous roar, with the rattle of 
musketry, the boom of cannon, and 
all the rush and din of battle. I 
opened my eyes and saw that I was 
lying under a bush by a fence in the 
twilight of asummer day. I worea 
military uniform and there were 
epaulets on my shoulders. The coat 
was of blue, and long-tailed, and it 
was Stained with the blood that was 
oozing out of a wound in my 
shoulder. 

“Off at my right about twenty 
yards there was another fence, and 


























beyond that somewhere was the 
fight. It was growing dark, but I 
could see occasionally a wounded 
man borne out by comrades and laid 
in the lane, or struggling out by 
himself. Then there was a change 
in the din. The cannon ceased to 
roar, the rattle of musketry fell off, 
and the clamor of voices rose louder 
and louder. I saw men running. 
Some of them came toward me 
from the field beyond the fence. 
Those who came 
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“There came one great hairy fel- 
low, with no coat, who ran up to the 
fence and stopped. He hada gun 
with a bloody bayonet, and he 
laughed as he put one foot on the 
fence to rest. As I looked at him 
there came by a soldier of the other 
army. He was blown with running 
and went at the fence slowly. The 
man in gray looked at him critically, 
strode up behind him, grasped the 
bloody gun with both hands, drew it 
far back over his 








first wore the red 


coats of Eng- 
lish soldiers. 
Some carried 
guns. Others 
threw away 
their weapons. 
They leaped at 
the fence with 
fierce energy. 


They climbed it, 
jumped it, vault- 
ed it, fell over 
it. They got 
over it any way 
they could. Not 
a man stopped 
to try to take 
it down or to 
help those be- 











hind. Some 
threw of their >... 
coats. Some 


ran with quick, 

springy steps and made for the low 
places in the fence. Some panted 
as a man who had run many miles. 
Behind them came men in gray, with 
long-tailed, high-collared coats and 
black gaiters. All these had guns 
and none threw his away. They ran 
eagerly, with loud cries. They 
leaped forward and shouted when 
they seized a fugitive. They were 
big men, strong and rugged. Their 
clothes were torn and soiled. Their 
faces were powder-stained. 





«¢] remember it well.’’ 
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shoulder, and 
with a frightful 
forward swing 
sent the heavy 
bayonet clear 
through the En- 
glishman’s 
body. He laugh- 
ed out joyously 
and put his foot 
in the small of 
the dead man’s 
back as a brace 
while he pulled 
out the bayonet. 
The body hung 
limp over the 
fence and blood 
dropped down 
and stained the 
green grass. 
“There came 
another red coat, 
and the hairy 
gray butcher took another victim. 
Again he laughed as he braced 
himself and recovered his weap- 
on. He looked around and saw 
a third coming. He waited until 
the Englishman was at the fence 
and then leaped at him with 
that terrible bayonet. I saw him 
leave four bodies hanging over the 
fence. Then he thrust his bloody 
weapon into the earth by way of 
wiping it clean, and went back to 
join his comrades who were return- 
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ing to the field. For it was appar- 
ently only a small part of the enemy 
that had run, and the fight was not 
yet over. The roar of it rose again 
and I lay under the bush and waited. 

“It grew quite dark and I was cold 
again, very cold. Then suddenly, 
as if some one shouted through a 
great trumpet, I seemed to hear a 
voice crying, ‘You'll drown! You'll 
drown!’ I had a dreamy notion that 
I ought to try to get up, but I was 
too tired to move. Then there was 
a crash and unconsciousness.”’ 

The Major stopped and sipped his 
liquor. 

“But Major,’’ began the Doctor, 
**how——”’ 

“Wait,’’ exclaimed the Major, 
lifting his hand to check the speaker, 
“IT have not finished. I understand 
what you are going to ask. You 
want me to explain how I, John 
Pembroke, know that my ego is the 
same that inhabited the human tene- 
ment that was drowned in Little 
Creek, and the same that inhabited 
the body of the officer who lay 
wounded under the bush and saw the 
butchery of four Englishmen. 

“You will admit that it is impossi- 
ble for me to demonstrate to you the 
statement that I did not know of a 
certain event until a certain date. 
For instance, if I said I had never 
heard of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln until to-day, it would 
be impossible for me to prove that 
statement by any sort of demonstra- 
tion. You must accept my word for 
what I know and what I do not 
know, that is, of course, concerning 
events which have occurred and may 
be recorded in history. 

‘Understanding and admitting 
that, I say to you, gentlemen, that 
John Pembroke was not told by 


human lips of the drowning of that 
sixteen year old boy in Little Creek 
until three days after his ego had 





recalled fully to his consciousness 
the circumstances of that event; and 
that within two months after John 
Pembroke was so told of that acci- 
dent his ego recalled completely, 
not only the details of its part—in 
its preincarnated state—in the acci- 
dent, but also its part—in a previ- 
ously incarnated state—in that fight 
in the lane; and further, it recalled 
the fact that that was the vision 
which flashed through the conscious- 
ness of the boy who was suffocating 
on the bottom of Little Creek. I say 
to you also that it was nearly two 
years afterward, and after he had 
made diligent, but fruitless, search. 
in the history of his country for cor- 
roboration of that vision, that John 
Pembroke was told the historical 
details of the killing of those Eng- 
lish soldiers. 

“I can demonstrate, if you have 
the time and desire to travel with 
me, that the fight and the drowning 
are historical events. I can prove 
to you the time at which John Pem- 
broke first learned that each was an 
historicalevent. The statement that 
his ego knew of those things, and 
that John Pembroke was conscious 
of them before he was told of their 
historical character, you must accept 
under the postulate with which I 
began this explanation. 

“It was when I—that means John 
Pembroke—was in West Point that I 
learned from other persons of the 
drowning accident in Little Creek. 
I spent a part of my leave after com- 
pleting the second year, with George 
Sherreaf, a classmate. It happened 
that he lived near the river into 
which Little Creek flows, and we 
went down there to shoot snipe. 
The moment I saw the creek and the 
river I was struck by the fact that 
the landscape was very familiar to 
me. Yet it was like no other bit of 
country I had ever seen. At first I 

















was at a loss to account for it. I 
had never heard of reincarnation 
then, and the development of the 
ego was a Sphinx’s riddle to me. 
But I was better acquainted with the 
lay of the land than was Sherreaf, 
who had lived there. 

‘“‘We were rowing up the creek 
one windy afternoon in a rickety 
little boat. Just as we came toa 
bend where the creek widens sharply 
into a sort of lake, Sherreaf dropped 
his oar. We both sprang forward to 
get it, and the boat upset. We were 
good swimmers. In a few minutes 
we had the boat = 
righted again a 
and baled out, on 
and were pulling 
hard for home 
and dry clothes. 
But we were in 
the water long ||. =33 
enough for me_ || 
to get the im- | 
pression—I call 
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at last I was sure I was right. It 
happened that it was three days 
before Mrs. Sherreaf saw her old 
neighbor, but when she did he cor- 
roborated me surprisingly. 

‘* *Let’s see,’ he said in answer to 
Mrs. Sherreaf’s question, ‘it’s a 
matter of twenty-two or three years 
now since Sam Black’s boy was 
drowned down there. I remember 
it well. He had been hunting, and 
some way or other fell out of his 
boat in that bend. He had too 
many clothes on to get out, but he 
pretty nearly made it. I remember 
we found his 
body close up to 
shore. Fineboy, 
Sam Black’sboy 


1 


was. It near 

made his mother 
| crazy to lose 
| him.’ 


‘‘Gentlemen, 
| that old man is 
| dead. George 








, Sb. 

it the recollec- || * ( Sherreaf’s _ par- 
tion of the fact, || - NAGA ay, | ents are dead, 
somefolkswould _ || ~ Ry | but George him- 
call it asort of c=e-—s || self is alive and 
presentiment — AP | will corroborate 
that some one (—— ee me in every de- 
had been « Leaped at him with that terrible bayonet.’’ tail.” 

drowned at that ‘That’s all 


spot. When I told Sherreaf about 
it he laughed. That night at his 
home I repeated to his parents 


what I had told him. The Sherreafs 
had lived there a dozen years, but 
had heard of no such accident. 
However, Mrs. Sherreaf said that 
the next day she would visit an old 
neighbor whose life had been spent 
there, and that if such an accident 
had occurred he would surely know 
of it. 

“Little by little, the more I 
thought about the thing, the more 
vividly I could picture to myself the 
circumstances of the drowning, and 


right, Major,’’ exclaimed Burnham, 
‘but how about——” 

‘*The other case? Well, it’s some- 
thing the same. As I said, the 
vision of Sam Black’s boy drowning 
grew more and more distinct, par- 
ticularly after the corroboration I 
had had. I made no effort to 
account for it then; it was years 
before I did. I simply regarded it 
as one of those curious, unexplaina- 
ble freaks, such as when my mother 
dreamed that she saw the house that 
her father was living in, and when 
she visited him found that the dream 
was when she 


accurate; or as 
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dreamed that she saw me wounded 
in a fight with Indians the time I lost 
this arm,” and the Major flapped his 
empty sleeve. 

“I went on piecing the thing out 
little by little until one day the inci- 
dent of the fight in the lane came to 


me in a flash. I have never seen 
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minutiae of battles, but maybe we 
can find that incident.’ 

‘‘But we could not. We ransacked 
the library at West Point. We ques- 
tioned all the officers. We studied 
up on uniforms and decided that it 
must have been a battle in the war 
of 1812. We searched every history 




















«<« Mr. Pembroke,” he said, 


that clearer than at the first. When 
I told that to George Sherreaf he 
was inclined to laugh as before, but 
the recollection of my verification in 
the other case stopped him. 

‘**This story is more difficult to 
fix,’ he said, ‘but perhaps we can do 
it. Our history is not great on the 


‘ what’s this story of yours?’ ’’ 
of that war, and then tried the war 
of the Revolution but we separated 
at the close of the course without 
having succeeded. I was vexed, but 
not the less confident. 

‘‘Sherreaf went into the Engineer 
corps, I into the Cavalry. The 
regiment I joined was then stationed 














at Fort Sidney. As soon as I got 
fairly acquainted with the other offi- 
cers I began to talk with them about 
the incident of the fight, but none of 
them could help me. The Colonel 
was a crank on military history. 
He heard of my story before I had 
talked with him about it, and one 
day he called me into his quarters. 

***Mr. Pembroke,’ he said, ‘what’s 
this story of yours about a man of 
our army who bayonetted four Eng- 
lishmen on a fence?’ 

‘‘His manner was so serious that I 
told him the whole story instead of 
talking simply about that incident as 
I had to the other officers. He 
seemed greatly interested and list- 
ened very closely, chewing his gray 
moustache. When I finished he 
looked up at me and said: 

““*Do you know that that thing 
actually occurred?’ 

‘“**No, sir,’ I replied. ‘I do not. 
I believe it did. But I have 
searched every history of this coun- 
try, and in every library to which I 
could get access, and I have failed 
to find any account of it.’ 

‘**Well, sir,’ exclaimed the old 
Colonel, pounding the desk with his 
clenched fist, ‘yours is the strangest 
story I have ever heard. The inci- 
dent is a fact. It occurred at the 


battle of Lundy’s Lane, fought on 
July 24, 1814, between the English 
under General Riall and the United 
States troops under General Scott.’ 

‘The Colonel turned to his desk 
and took down a book. 


When he 
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opened it I saw that it was a volume 
of manuscript which had evidently 
been bound for preservation. He 
swung around and faced me again 
with the open book in his hand. 

‘“*Mr. Pembroke,’ he said, ‘my 
father was at the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane. He was in command of a 
company of Scott’s gray clad regu- 
lars, and his brother was in com- 
mand of another company in the 
same regiment. Scott’s troops were 
the only ones in our army that wore 
that uniform. My father’s brother 
was shot through the shoulder. My 
father found him, carried him off the 
field and placed him under a bush 
by a fence. He made him as com- 
fortable as he could and went back 
to the fight. His regiment charged 
and the British gave way. In the 
pursuit my father saw a sergeant in 
his own company bayonet four Eng- 
lish soldiers in the back as they were 
trying to climb the fence. There, 
sir—’ and he handed me the book— 
‘is the account he wrote of that bat- 
tle—and of all his battles—for me 
when I went to West Point. You 
are the first person besides myself 
who has seen it. I put those covers 
on that book myself.’ 

‘‘Gentlemen,’’ said the Major, 
‘“‘the story told by the Colonel’s 
father was identical except in dic- 
tion with that I have told you. I 
told mine to George Sherreaf nearly 
two years before I saw his. That is 
part of my reason for saying to the 
Doctor that I know.”’ 
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BY ANNA DAVENPORT MOSBY 


The firelight flashed on the brass 
fender and andirons, touched the 
high lights of the ancient rosewood 
furniture with its satin coverings, 
and lit to warmer tones the reds of 
the old-fashioned Brussels carpet and 
of the heavy damask curtains envel- 
oping the deep windows. Now and 
then as some small stick broke and 
the flames leaped higher, a row of 
old portraits of long, slim-waisted 
ladies, and gentlemen in_ stocks, 
came forward out of the dusk, and 
vanished again immediately, leaving 
only the heavy gilt frames visible in 
the lessened glow of the fireshine. 

But the portraits did not have it 
all to themselves in this quaintly 
beautiful room of a bygone period, 
for in front of the fire sat a girl, her 
little slippered feet on the fender, 
and leaning her crown of red-bronze 
hair against the rosewood rocker. 
Her skin gleamed ivory white 
against the dark red satin of the 
chair, and was like ivory, too, in its 
extraordinary smoothness and fine- 
ness. But what drew the observer 
most, contrasted with this extreme 
whiteness, was the vivid scarlet of 
her lips. They glowed now like 
threaded rubies in the firelight; | nd 
whatever there was of coldness in 
the proud poise of the head upon its 
slender neck, and in the keen bril- 
liancy of the dark eyes, was counter- 
acted by the soft red curves of those 
beautiful lips. Yet many a man, 
daring the silent message of the 
lips, had found that for him, at 
least, the eyes spoke truly. 

There was to bea little dance in 
this delightful, but informal Virginia 
home, after the rest of the house 
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party came back from the moonlight 
sleigh-ride—the mistress of the 
house was, even now, superintending 
the removal of the chairs and tables 
from the great dining-room, and the 
waxing of the floors—and the girl 
was already dressed in soft cream- 
colored crépe, which fell about her 
slim body in shimmering folds. 

It had occasioned much comment 
that she, Velma _ Harrison, the 
greatest devotee to outdoor sport of 
any of the party, nad declined to go 
on this sleigh-ride, but she had 
laughingly declared that two engage- 
ments for one evening made too 
much excitement for the country— 
she could not think of it. In reality 
she had a problem to think out, and 
she must have solitude for its solu- 
tion. 

John Carroll was coming to-mor- 
row evening! Since she had heard 
of it the night before, she could 
think of nothing else. And she did 
not know that he even knew the 
Winstons! But she had not known 
them herself in those days, so natur- 
ally enough they had not been men- 
tioned. Should she go, or should 
she stay? That was a question that 
required serious consideration. 

Five years ago they had had their 
last stormy interview and they had 
not met since. He had written her 
one note afterward—it could not be 
called a letter—containing a few, 
evidently forced, phrases of endear- 
ment, and asking in a perfunctory 
manner, it seemed to her, if she 
could not reconsider her decision. 
She had written him a caustic reply, 
and then all communication had 
ceased. At first she had experienced 




















a sensation of relief—the feeling of 
a calm after a great storm. Their 
engagement had been so full of mis- 
understandings, quarrels, crimina- 
tions and re-criminations that it was 
evident, so she thought, that they 
were not suited to each other. And 
yet, more and more as time went on, 
had he become a part of her daily 
life! 

It was a strange sort of a thing— 
there had been no desire to renew 
the engagement, no smallest trace of 
the pain and heartache of a disap- 
pointed love, but in everything she 
did or said, even in the very clothes 
she wore, she considered him, his 
tastes, his preferences. Their incli- 
nations had run along the same 
lines, yet with enough difference to 
make conversation spicy. They 
both loved books and poetry, music 
and flowers, though it was very sel- 
dom that they liked exactly thé same 
book or poem or piece of music, or 
if they did, it was for wholly differ- 
ent reasons. In the matter of dress, 
however, they had been widely 
apart.. Everyone else had always 
admired her taste in dress; he, on 
the contrary, had invariably found 
something to criticise, and it had 
been one of the strongest articles of 
her creed, that while one might 
dress to please a husband, to please 
a sweetheart—never! It made a 
man think he had too firm a hold 
upon you, and savored of subserv- 
jency. 

Consequently he had but to ex- 
press a dislike for a particular gown 
or other article of dress, to see that 
particular article on all occasions. 
He insisted that it did not so much 
matter about the dress, she looked 
lovely in anything—he threw her 
that crumb of flattery which often 
angered her unreasonably—but ‘‘the 
principle of the thing’’ was what he 
minded! If she cared so little ty 
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please him now, how would it be 
after marriage, when everybody 
knew a woman became less anxious 
to please, not alone in the matter of 
dress, but in everything! 

“Very well, then, if he doubted 
her love in that way,’’ she would 
flare up, and so out of the most 
trivial occurrences, would arise some 
of their bitterest quarrels. 

Now, however, she avoided every- 
thing for which he had ever ex- 
pressed a distaste and clothed herself 
perennially in white—whenever the 
occasion at all permitted—which he, 
in common with most men, admired. 
She had even worn red to please 
what she used to call his ‘‘barbaric 
taste,’ and nearly always now the 
brighter colors, instead of black or 
the more somber shades which she 
believed imparted distinction to her 
peculiar style. 

She almost never read Browning, 
now. John used to declare that 
Browning was either too deep or too 
obscure for the ordinary mind, and 
he firmly believed that most of the 
Browning enthusiasm was affected. 
Of course there were great poems 
and great thoughts, but the style 
was rugged at best—all time-worn 
objections which had had no weight 
in former days. But now Velma 
turned to Tennyson and found noth- 
ing to be desired in the high 
thoughts and noble sentiments and 
rhythmical versification of the great 
master. She was constantly, too, 
coming across passages that he had 
read to her, and he read well—rarest 
of all rare accomplishments. She 
could often recall the very intona- 
tions of his voice. And what is 
there that can make the absent live 
to us so surely as to read again some 
poem or beautiful extract, listening 
in memory to the sound of the once 
loved voice? 

Often when she read anything new 
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that was striking, or when anything 
happened out of the ordinary course 
of events, her first thought was to 
discuss it with John. And this feel- 
ing, instead of lessening, only grew 
stronger as time went on. If there 
had been no other men, this would 
have been easily enough explained. 
But there had been plenty of other 
men in her life—too many, she 
sometimes thought; for it pained 
her to be the cause of suffering, and 
evanescent as is usually the pain of 
dejected love, it is a very real one 
while it lasts. 

No, it was assuredly not because 
her life had been either a quiet ora 
joyless one that her thoughts cen- 
tered so persistently in John Carroll. 
She and her mother, though by no 
means wealthy, had enough to live 
on in comfort, and her father having 
been a member of an old Maryland 
family, and her mother of an old 
Virginia one, their invitations were 
numerous and their friends legion. 
In fact, Velma often said it seemed 
hardly necessary to maintain the 
fiction of a residence in Baltimore— 
so frequent and so protracted were 
their absences. 

Nor was it because of his superior 
personal attractions, that she could 
not shake off his influence; for when 
she thought of it, Velma was com- 
pelled to admit that Carroll was 
neither wiser nor wittier nor hand- 
somer than the rest of mankind. 
Then, too, she admired professional 
men, and he was a business man and 
not a particularly successful one 
either. He would perhaps make a 
comfortable living—be prosperous in 
a modest way; but that he would 
ever step out from the ranks, ever 
distinguish himself in any way, she 
did not believe. But—whenever he 
had come into a room, the room 
which before had seemed empty, 
became full; a conversation which 


had been merely an exchange of 
commonplaces with an_ ordinary 
mortal—though Carroll might not 
join in it, or might even be talking 
to some one else in another part of 
the room—became a sparkling inter- 
change of brilliant repartee. His 
presence alone had been sufficient to 
make of the dullest company a suc- 
cess. Yet she was very well aware 
that it was only in her eyes that this 
was so. She knew perfectly that he 
was not one of those magnetic 
beings who can really warm into life 
a frozen assemblage. 

No, she had thought it all out. 
There was such a thing as a love of 
the spirit, of the soul—a love that 
came one knew not how, that lasted 
one knew not why, that endured in 
spite of absence, the lapse of time, 
yes, even death itself, and such a 
love she believed hers to be for John 
Carroll. If she had married him, 
the little differences that had caused 
so much discord might have melted 
away in the sunshine of a perfect 
union, or, what was much more 
probable, she thought, they might 
have assumed such proportions that 
they would have smothered, if not 
killed outright, the love itself: But 
now nothing could take away from her 
the memory of that love; it far surpas- 
sed in sweetness the bitterness of sep- 
aration—if bitterness there had been. 

And afterward—when she got to 
this point, she would rest her little 
rounded chin in the pink palm of 
her hand and her eyes would grow 
soft and dreamy—and afterwards, 
when life was over, and they were 
freed from the imperfections of the 
flesh, when the spirit, the soul, 
should be supreme, might not there 
come that perfect union which had 
been impossible here? One evening 
just before their last quarrel, he had 
read to her Arthur’s farewell to 
Guinevere: 














‘*Hereafter in that world where all 
are pure, 
We two may meet before high 
God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me 
thine, and know 
I am thine husband——” 


He had stopped here, and leaning 
forward, he had taken her hand and 
forced her eyes to meet his. She 
could never forget the look he gave 
her. It had said unutterable things 
—exacted a promise, though he had 
spoken never aword. And, healthy, 
happy girl that she was, delighting 
in dancing and skating, in horseback 
riding, in golf and tennis, in their 
season—the last girl in the world 
one would ever have suspected of 
sentimentality—the memory of that 
evening sent her thoughts forward 
until they skirted the boundaries of 
the unknown, the unimaginable 
future. 

Up to this time she had never 
thought to ask herself what were 
Carroll’s feelings for herself. She 
had been entirely occupied with her 
own. Even last summer when she 
had heard that he was engaged to 
that Miss Records whom she had 
met at the springs, it had given her 
not so much as one pang. The girl 
was an heiress and undeniably 
pretty, but she had a way of exclaim- 
ing to everything, ‘‘Only fancy!”’ 
with a broad ‘‘a’’—just like the 
Englishmen in the comic papers! 
Velma could not imagine Carroll in 
love with that girl—much less mar- 
rying her without loving her! 

But when she heard yesterday that 
he was coming, that they were actu- 
ally to meet—the dim and misty 
John Carroll of her dreams stepped 
forward, a creature of flesh and 
blood, very much alive she well 
knew, and it put an entirely new face 
on the situation. It was one thing 
to dream day dreams about a vision- 
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ary man one never expected to see, 
and quite another to meet that man 
after having dreamed about him. A 
great anger against herself surged 
up within her. To think of having 
given all this time and thought toa 
man who cared nothing for her— 
was, in fact, engaged to another 
girl! She bit her lip in vexation, 
and the rare color flooded her face 
lighting it to a radiant beauty. 
Being a man, if he had cared, he 
would have come to her. Of course 
her letter had been very final—she 
had meant it so, still meant it, 
indeed—but that would not have 
prevented his trying. 

Well, she would leave in the 
morning, that was settled. She 
could not imagine why she had hesi- 
tated a moment about her decision. 

The tinkle of sleigh-bells rang out 
on the air, followed by the stamping 
of feet on the porch, and the loud 
peal of the knocker through the 
empty hall. Surely they were not 
getting back already from the 
sleigh-ride? Then a familiar voice 
fell on her ear and she clutched the 
arms of her chair, leaning forward 
with wide opened eyes. 

*‘Why John!’ said the voice of the 
hostess, surprise, pleasure, even en- 
thusiasm in its welcoming tones. 

Velma looked around for a way o; 
escape. There was only one door; 
and that led directly into the hall. 
She would remain where she was 
until he had gone to his room, and 
then slip off to hers. They would 
meet afterward, of course; that 
was unavoidable, but in a é6rowd it 
would be easier. But he was declin- 
ing to goto his room. He had had 
supper and a shave at Harrisonburg; 
he would just step into the library 
and have a cigar before going up 
stairs to dress. 

‘“‘Why of course,” said Mrs. Wins- 
ton, bustling into the room, ‘“‘but 
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I’m awfully busy, dear boy; you'll 
have to keep yourself company— 
Why, here is Velma! Miss Harri- 
son, let me introduce——”’ 

‘‘Oh, Miss Harrison and I are old 
friends,” he said, cordially extend- 
ing his hand. 

She came forward, her hand held 
out, her easy “‘How are you, Mr. 
Carroll?’ betraying none of the 
emotion she tried so hard not to 
feel. ‘‘This is quite a surprise,’’ 
and her intonation said plainly ‘‘and 
a most unwelcome one.”’ 

If he understood, he took no heed, 
but proceeded to settle himself in a 
comfortable armchair near the fire, 
Mrs. Winston in the meantime ex- 
claiming at the absence of lights, 
and inveighing against the careless- 
ness of servants, while she flew about 
the room lighting the lamps and 
candles. 

“Yes,’’ she said brightly, 
such a pleasant surprise! He said 
when he got my letter saying that 
there was to be a dance to-night, and 
that I was scarce of men, he hurried 
a little to be on time.” 

“*Ves,’’ assented Carroll, ‘‘of all 
things, I enjoy an informal dance in 
the country.’’ 

Velma wondered inwardly, for in 
the old days he had cared nothing 
for dancing, though he danced well. 

‘“‘And now,’’ said Mrs. Winston, 
‘**] know you will excuse me; I leave 
you both in good hands,’’ and she 
bid them a smiling adieu. 

As the door closed behind her, 
Carroll leaned forward in his chair. 
“You haven’t changed one parti- 
cle,” he said. 

The girl’s head was again resting 
against the rosewood rocker. She 
smiled carelessly. ‘‘Did you expect 
gray hairs and wrinkles at twenty- 
five?’’ Then she added, ‘‘But you 


‘‘and 


have changed, changed wonderfully, 
and yet—I cannot say exactly how. 


There, indeed, were the same 
square chin and firm mouth, the 
strong, though rugged nose, the eyes 
good, a little sleepy-looking, per- 
haps, yet capable of great expression 
—all the features unaltered, unaged 
even; but about the whole person- 
ality there was a suggestion of 
power, of reserve force that had not 
been there in former days—the look 
of a man who knew he counted for 
something in the great world. 

‘Perhaps it is a_ professional 
look,” he said smiling; ‘‘you know 
—or perhaps you do not—I am a 
lawver now.’’ 

“‘A lawyer!’’ Miss Harrison sat 
up straight in her surprise. ‘‘Why 
you used to say—there was nothing 
too bitter for you to say—you never 
knew an honest one, and many 
other absurdities, I’ve forgotten. 
You were really backwoodsy in your 
abhorrence.” 

“Yes, that is just it,’’ he declared, 
“IT was backwoodsy. Our family 
had been fleeced by lawyers and I 
carried my boyish prejudice against 
them over into manhood. You'd 
make a very good one yourself,” he 
added, looking at her with what 
seemed to her a half-condescending 
admiration; ‘‘I remember you used 
to make some very good arguments 
in favor of the brotherhood.’’ 

“And do you know an honest 
one?”’ she asked sarcastically. 

He laughed. ‘“‘I believe I do.’’ 
Then he continued more seriously, 
“It would take too long to tell just 
how I came to make such a change. 
But after our engagement was over, 
and Baltimore with its familiar 
scenes and its memories became 
intolerable—I was young then, you 
know, and I imagined my life 
wrecked—I asked to be removed to 
our house in Philadelphia. There I 
was reasonably successful—might 
have done well, in fact; but a rest- 




















lessness came over me—a feeling 
that I was not where I could do the 
best that was in me. Then, while a 
man may put all his mind on his 
business, if he is interested merely 
in accumulating a fortune, and must 
do it if he would be eminently suc- 
cessful, it seems to me to be merely 
a means to an end—never the end 
itself. On the other hand, in a pro- 
fession such as law or medicine, each 
separate case may become a matter 
of absorbing interest, without regard 
to the financial outcome. At least 
it has been so with me. Of course 
there were many ups and downs, and 
some hardships. But when I was 
once fairly launched, I knew I was 
where I belonged.’’ He threw back 
his head and his eyes lost their 
sleepy look. 

“Oh, it is great,’’ he said with 
enthusiasm, ‘“‘to have your case at 
your fingers’ ends, to feel that you 
are on the right side, and to know 
that you can make men see it so, to 
have power over men’s minds, to 
bend and sway them at your will—”’ 
he stapped abruptly in almost boyish 
embarrassment. ‘‘I beg your par- 
don,”’ he said, ‘‘I do not talk to 
everybody that way—in fact I have 
never spoken so to anyone else. I 
forgot myself.’’ 

“Oh, go on!’’ she said. “I am 
interested. Tell me of some of your 
experiences.’ 

Then he began to relate, with all 
his old charm of manner, incidents 
of his profession, some grave, some 
gay. And while she listened, laugh- 
ing at the right moment and making 
all the proper responses, her eyes 
kept fixing themselves with a fasci- 
nated stare on a certain spot on his 
coat—it was always the coat she 
thought of—as she said to herself 
again and again, despising herself 
for it and yet not able to prevent it, 
“It was there, just there that my 
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head used to rest when he told me 
good-bye.’” And yet she felt no 
regret and no longing, only a certain 
vague wonder that two people who 
had been everything to each other, 
should now be less than nothing, for 
she well knew the hollow mockery 
of a friendship after love. Her gaze 
was so persistent that after a while 
it drew his attention. 

“What is the matter with my 
coat?” he asked. ‘‘You used to like 
these rough gray things. Don’t you 
remember how you lectured me 
about not wearing what other men 
wore? I didn’t like to confess it 
then, but I couldn’t afford more 
than one suit, and a black coat and 
light trousers served for any occa- 
sion other than full dress.’’ 

Had he really been so poor as 


that? Her eyes grew luminous with 
moisture. 
He leaned toward her impul- 


sively, his voice vibrant with tender- 
ness, while his eyes sought hers in 
the old compelling manner. 

“Don’t feel sorry for me; I don’t 
deserve it, for I didn’t like the 
things anyhow. And—don’t look at 
me like that. ‘She should never 
have looked at me, if she meant I 
should not love her.’ Do you re- 
member Browning’s ‘Cristina?’ ”’ 

‘“Browning?’’ she said, ignoring 
the voice and look ‘‘and do you 
read Browning now? I thought you 
considered Browning beneath 
you.” 

“Beneath me! I should like to 
see the man Browning is beneath. 
Again I plead guilty to immature 
judgment. He is great. And then 
the man himself! He was fine all 
through—my ideal of a man. But 
none other could have written ‘Saul’ 
with its glimpses into the mysteries 
of prophetic inspiration, and its 
argument for the infinity of the 
Divine love from the infinity of the 
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human. I have read it dozens of 
times. Sometimes——”’ 

One of her slender hands hung 
over the arm of the chair. As he 
rocked forward, he caught the fin- 
gers lightly in his own, releasing 
them with the backward motion of 
the chair. It was a way he had of 
old, and she wondered if he was 
conscious of it now. 

‘‘Sometimes,’’ he said, his voice 
low and full of emotion, ‘‘when I 
have been reading it, I have won- 
dered if you were not somewhere at 
that same moment reading the same 
thing, and—when I read some pass- 
age that you had read to me, trying 
to show me its hidden beauties, I 
could even hear your very voice 
had only to close my eyes to see 
you as plainly as I see you now. 
But I always pictured you dressed in 
some of those beautiful thin black 
things you wore so much—like a 
lovely image of the night. 

Again he lightly passed her fin- 
gers through his own. 

Evidently he had been going 
through the same change that she 
had, she thought, only with herself 
it had been a conscious and volun- 
tarv assimilation of her tastes to his, 
whereas with him he had taken it 
for a growth. But perhaps it was a 
growth, and she had had no part in 
it! With this thought, the influence 
he had been gaining over her waned, 
and she held out her hand with a 
little mocking smile. 

“Did you want to shake hands?” 
she asked coolly. ‘“‘I really thought 
we had already done so, but if you 
have forgotten and want to do it all 
over again, why I don’t mind.”’ 

He clasped her hand tightly in 
both of his own. ‘‘Don’t,”’ he said, 
drawing his breath sharply through 
his closed teeth, ‘‘don’t. If you 





only knew what it means to me to 
be with you again, to hold your hand 


once more!”’ He bent forward, all 
his soul in his eyes. ‘‘I love you, I 
love you,” he whispered; ‘‘take me 
back again, I cannot, cannot live 
without you.”’ 

She snatched her hand from his 
eager grasp. Her eyes blazed and 
her cheeks flamed again with the 
rare color. 

“And do you think,’’ she said, 
‘do you think that I would be 
picked up this way in a chance 
meeting at the house of a friend? 
I may not be worth much, but the 
man I should give myself to would 
have to be willing to cross moun- 
tains, seas, oceans, continents, to 
get me.’’ She was quivering with 
indignation and with hurt pride. 

‘‘A chance meeting!’’ he said, 
‘‘And can you not read me better 
than that? I knew you were here— 
came on purpose to see you. I have 
not been ‘in society’ and so you have 
not kept up with me—even if you 
had cared to do so—but no smallest 
movement of yours has been unnoted 
by me.”’ 

“And Miss Records? What 
would she say to this—extraordinary 
if somewhat passive interest in an- 
other woman?’’ Her pretty lip 
curled ever so slightly. 

“‘Miss Records? Pauline Rec- 
ords? Has that bit of gossip trav- 
eled so far? She’s a sweet little 
girl, uncommonly so, but—’’ he 
laughed, ‘‘she doesn’t ‘fancy’ me I 
imagine. And as for myself,’’ his 
voice lowered and again his eyes 
held hers, ‘‘there never has been 
but one woman for me, and after I 
had written that I was coming to- 
morrow evening, I feared she might 
leave before I got here, so I made 
haste to come a day sooner than I 
was expected.”’ 

“You took your time about it, I 
must say,’’ she said _ scornfully. 
“Five years! I might have been 


























married a dozen times over.’ 

‘‘Two of them, I have no doubt, if 
you count all your opportunities. 
But I had given you up—for this 
life,’’ he added under his breath. 
‘‘Do you remember your last letter? 
You said that never under any cir- 
cumstances could we be anything to 
each other, that my ‘words of love 
had fallen on a cold heart.’ Ah, 
how it hurt!’ Again he drew his 
breath sharply through his closed 
teeth. 

‘| have been nothing to you,”’ he 
continued, ‘‘but that you should be 
nothing to me is something over 
which you could have no control. 
You have been everything to me. 
Day and night I have dreamed of 
you, and—”’ he hesitated—“'I don’t 
know whether to tell you this, you 
will think it absurd, but it seems to 
me that I have changed, grown more 
like you in my thoughts, my feel- 
ings, my opinions. You have led a 
gay and brilliant life, so you cannot 
understand this, even if you had 
had for me the love I have kept un- 
changed for you, but I have been 
very much alone, absorbed in my 
work for want of something better. 
And—do you remember my reading 
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you Arthur's farewell to the 
Queen?”’ 

Did she remember? 
going through the same _ process, 
then, and consciously. Would he 
go as far? She nodded an assent to 
his question and waited breathless. 

‘Perhaps that suggested the 
thought, perhaps the longing for 
you—we believe about the future 
what we most wish for—but I have 
thought that I was growing to think 
like you in order that—Ah, I can- 
not express it without making it 
appear mere folly, but oh, sweet, I 
want you in this life; I want you in 
this life, and so—I dared to come.’’ 

He caught her hands and pressed 
them to his breast. 

What was the use of struggling 
against fate? She had not been 
mistaken; it was a love of the soul 
—God-given, not to be despised. 
She looked up and her eyes spoke 
for her. He took her in his arms; 
her head rested again on his breast. 

““*Then thy breast,’’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘‘ ‘and’ ’”’—through her mind 
flashed all the possible misunder- 
standings, doubts, discords, but love 
triumphed, ‘‘ ‘and with God be the 
rest,’ ’’ she added smiling. 


He had been 

















The Man Who Was Once a King 


BY J. W. KENNARD 


His name happened to be King, 
Abijah King,—‘‘A. King,” it was 
written on the Saxifragia’s passenger 
list; but that was a matter of mere 
detail. For all the bearing it has 
upon this story it might as well have 
been Jones or Hopplesdorffer; for 
this is a veracious chronicle of fact, 
and not an inane struggling with a 
stupid pun. 

We were smoking on deck in the 
moonlight, and talking of whatever 
chanced to come into our minds. 
Apropos of a recent happening in 
one of the royal families of Europe, 
I remarked that kings seemed to 
have a pretty easy time of it nowa- 
days, lots of liberty and nothing in 
particular to do. To my surprise 
my companion dissented strongly. 

“Don’t you think it,’’ said he. 
**Kingin’ ain’t the soft snap that it 
looks like from the street, not by no 
manner of means.” 

His earnestness amused me. ‘‘You 
speak as if you knew all about it,’’ I 
laughed. 

**That’s what,’’ was his sententious 
reply. 

After that, of course, there was 
nothing for it but I must have the 
story; and here it is, as my pertti- 
nacity finally wrung it from him. 


“T belong’”’—so he began—‘‘down 
on the coast of Maine, where the 
boys are born web-footed, an’ can 
reef an’ steer an’ splice before 
they’re fairly weaned. I went to 
sea as soon as I was high enough to 
look over the side, an’ worked up 
to mate when I was twenty. I got 
my ship a little better’n five year 
ago, an’ sailed from New York for 
Cape Town; but it was an unlucky 
voyage from the start, an’ ended in 


the old tub’s goin’ down in a gale off 
the coast of Africa. 

‘‘We see how ’twas goin’ to end, 
an’ got a few things into the boats 
an’ left the ship before she sunk; but 
one of the boats was smashed in 
gettin’ away, an’ the four men in it 
was lost, an’ the one that I was in 
capsized in the surf when we finally 
reached the land, losin’ one man an’ 
all our stuff; so when we got ashore 
an’ took account of stock, there was 
only Abner Joslin an’ me left, with 
nothin’ but the clothes we had on. 
We was both pretty well used up; 
an’, bein’ as we didn’t know jest 
where we was, an’ that we wa’n’t in 
danger of starvin’ ’long of the shell- 
fish on the shore, an’ the fruit on the 
trees a ways back, we concluded to 
stay still a spell, an’ rest up, an’ 
kinder git our bearin’s a little before 
startin’ out to look up the rest of the 
world. 

“I guess ’twas the day after we 
landed that I was walkin’ down the 
beach, when I see somethin’ red flut- 
terin’ on a rock a little way out. 
Looked like a bit of cloth of some 
kind. Of course I was curious, an’ 
finally I stripped an’ swam out to 
see what it was. You’d never guess 
in a thousand years! You see at 
home I’d joined a secret society— 
guess I won’t tell you which one it 
was—an’ part of our regalia was a 
fire-red apron with a gold fringe, an’ 
a yeller sun in the center. When I 
came away I put the apron in my kit 
with the rest of my things, though I 
don’t know what for; jest happened 
so. Well, sir, when the boat cap- 
sized an’ everything was spilled into 
the drink, I’m blest if that red rag 
didn’t kick itself loose some way, 
an’ come swimmin’ ashore as big as 

















you please, the only thing in the lot 
that was saved! I jest had to laugh 
out there all to myself; it did seem 
so plumb ridic’lous. Then for a joke 
I put it on, an’ swam back to shore, 
intendin’ to have some fun out of it. 

“But before I got there, I see 
somethin’ that knocked the fun all 
out. Down the beach come Ab, 
leggin’ it for all he was worth, while 
jest back of him was a lot of the 
blackest niggers you ever see in all 
your born days. Little fellers, they 
was, none of ’em bigger’n a good- 
sized boy; but they was armed with 
enough spears an’ clubs to make up 
for their lack of bigness. As for 
dress—well, my red apron was full 
dress an’ an overcoat to spare, side 
of what they had on—or hadn’t on. 

“It wa’n’t a very comfortin’ sight, 
now, I tell you. It surely looked as 
though it was all u—p, up, with us, 
for a fact. The little beggars meant 
mischief, you could see that easy 
enough. An’ we couldn’t do any- 
thing but stand there an’ wait; 
hadn’t even a jackknife to put upa 
fight with. 

‘““*Tt’s a finish, all right,’ groaned 
Ab, ‘’n’ our folks back in Harpswell 
‘ll never know what’s become of us. 
Wonder if we couldn’t git ’em to hol’ 
up a spell, while we send a tele- 
graft?’ 

‘“**T’d ruther they wouldn’t know,’ 
says I; ‘I’d a heap sooner they 
thought we was at the bottom of the 
sea, than know we'd been et up by 
sech a measly lookin’ lot of niggers 
as them.’ 

‘**Well, they’s one thing,’ says 
he; ‘I’m tough, ’n’ I know I’ll dis- 
agree with th’ feller thet gits me. 
Hope I break his blasted teeth.’ 

“But it was pretty dubersome 
jokin’, jest the same, with them 
murderin’ savages comin’ toward us 
on a steady trot. 

‘But when they was only about 
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twenty feet off, a funny thing hap- 


pened. The leader, a little sawed- 
off chap, with a gray beard that hung 
*most to his middle, sung out some- 
thin’ that brought ’em up all stand- 
in’. They seemed as much surprised 
at the move as we was. But he jab- 
bered away at ’em, sayin’ somethin’ 
‘bout my apron apparently, for he 
kept p’intin’ at it, an’ they all stuck 
out their heads an’ rubbered at that 
ridic’lous thing to beat the band. 
Then the billy-goat beard feller 
comes a little nigher, and he says, 
says he, in an inquirin’ sort of way, 

‘**Bok baroochee dan ga?’ 

“**That’s what it is, young feller,’ 
says I. ‘Pretty, ain’t it? I'll give 
you a piece, if you want it; you need 
it bad enough, the Lord knows, to 
cover your nakedness.’ 

“““Quit your foolin’, ’Bige,’ says 
Ab. ‘He ain’t talkin’ ’bout yer small- 
pox flag; he’s askin’ whether we'll 
be tenderer b’iled or baked. Tell 
him to b’ile us; stuffin’ ’n’ bakin’ 
would most likely spile our flavor.’ 

‘The old party stood listenin’ to 
us, 7s if he understood what we was 
sayin’. When Ab finished he come 
at me ag’in with a long speech, 
windin’ up with the same question,— 
I knowed it was a question by the 
way his voice went up—‘Bok baroo- 
chee dan ga?’ 

““*Hit ’em up with suthin’ good, 
Cap’n,’ says Ab. ‘Give ’em ‘‘Spar- 
tacus to th’ Gladiators.” ’ (You see 
we both come from old Harpswell, 
where Elder ’Lijah Kellogg lives 
who wrote that piece, an’ there ain’t 
a boy in the deestrick that ain’t 
spouted it many atime.) ‘Give ’em 
ol’ Spartacus,’ says Ab, ‘they oughter 
hear it onct before they die.’ 

‘So, standin’ there without a con- 
tinental thing on ’cept a bloomin’ 
red apron, I spoke that immortal 
piece as I s’pose it was never spoke 
before, an’ never will be ag’in., 
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‘*Thought I sh’d ‘’ve died o’ 
laughin’,’ Ab said afterward. ‘All 
I could think of, was, I’d give a 
dollar ’f th’ ol’ Elder could ‘ve 
heered you.’ 

“‘At the end of it I remembered 
the old nigger’s question, an’ wound 
up by repeatin’ it as near as I could 
git it, ‘Bok baroochee dan ge?’’ 

‘Well, sir, I wish you could ’ve 
seen ’em. Every man fell to the 
ground like he was shot, an’ they 
set up a yell you could ’ve heard a 
mile. 

‘**Colic, d’ye s’ pose?’ asked Ab. 
‘Land, if they feel ’s bad as thet 
now, what'll they do when they’ve et 
us, ’n’ we begin to git in our work on 
their vital organs?’ 

‘*Well,’ says I, ‘I ain’t got my 
bearin’s yet, but as I figger it, there 
ain’t goin’ to be no eatin’ this trip— 
leastways, not of us. There’s some 
sort of a hoodoo in the old beggar’s 
question, an’ it’s up to me not to 
torget the combination.’ An’ I said 
it over to myself ontil I had it pat. 

“Next his beardy nibs come 
crawlin’ up to me on his hands an’ 
knees. When he got close up, he 
laid flat on the ground, an’ lifted 
my feet, one after the other, an’ 
put ’em on his head. Then he 
backed off, an’ give some order, an’ 
the whole shootin’-match of ’em 
crept up an’ went through the same 
manoover. ’Twas a reg’lar_ walk- 
over. Wool ’nough under my feet 
that day to keep my corns from 
hurtin’ for a whole year. 

“When I’d stepped on the last 
nigger of the lot, they all jumped up 
an’ hollered at the top of their 
voices, ‘Bok baroochee ga _ dan! 
Bok baroochee ga dan!’ 

““*Soun’s ’mazin’ly like ‘“‘gol 
darn,’’ thet last,’ says Ab. ‘Funny 
how quick these b’nighted heathen 
ketch onto th’ cuss words of civilized 
Christian people! But here comes 


th’ aged loonatic ag’in; now we'll 
see what’s next on th’ program of 
this here opery.’ 

‘“‘Home seemed to be _ next, 
wherever that was. They made us 
understand that we were to go with 
them, an’ of course it had to be as 
they said, so off we started. But as 
soon as we left the sandy beach, the 
rough ground an’ the bushes begun 
to hurt my feet an’ legs, an’ I re- 
membered that I hadn’t no clothes 
on. l’d’most forgot that, thinkin’ 
of other things. So I called Long- 
beard an’ motioned for my clothes. 
He pretended not to understand, but 
he did, all right. I tried the ‘Bok 
baroochee’ again, but it didn’t turn 
the trick this time. Every time I 
said it he bowed very low, an’ 
p’inted to my apron, ’s much as to 
say, ‘That’s enough; that’s a blame 
sight more’n the rest of us have got.’ 
He finally brought me my boots, an’ 
I put ’em on; but that was all. 
Fancy a man togged out in a red 
apron an’ a pair of high boots! 
Style? Well, I guess! 

‘“‘By this time my dander was riz, 
an’ I says, says I, ‘All right, old 
Tiglath-Pileser, no clothes, no go!’ 
an’ down I set jest where I was, ’s if 
I meant to stay there. 

‘The rascal caught on at once, an’ 
grinned ’s if he knowed a trick worth 
two of that; an’ I’m free to confess 
that he did. He said somethin’ to 
some of his men, an’ they went off 
to the woods, an’ come back after a 
spell with a kind of litter, made of 
branches of trees laced together—a 
very handy job they’d made of it, 
too. They brought it up to me an’ 
the old sinner motioned me to get 
into it. 

“**Oh, I guess not,’ says I. ‘It’s 
a long time since I was in the baby 
kerridge bus’ness, an’ I ruther think 
I won't begin ag’in this mornin’, 
Gimme my pants!’ 








“‘An’ then I’m blest if them nig- 
gers didn’t jest pick me up an’ put 
me onto that litter, same’s if Iwas a 
baby, sure ’nough. They was very 
gentle about it; but they done it, jest 
the same. 

‘‘Ab laughed in a sarcastical way. 

‘“*The kerridge waits, me lud!’ 
says he. ‘Lordy, what lugs some 
folks do put on, all ’long of a red 
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the center. Old Melchisedek had 


sent a messenger on ahead, an’ when 
we arrived the whole population had 
turned out to meet us—men, women, 
children, an’ dogs, all dressed very 
much alike. When we come to a 
stop the bearers put my litter down, 
an’ I was glad enough to stand up 
an’ stretch my legs. 

“Well, well, ’Bige!’ groaned Ab; 





























picked up the litter an’ trotted off 
with me; an’ when Ab swore he 
wouldn’t walk a step, they grinned 
an’ kep’ right on, ’s if they didn’t 
care a hooter whether he come or 
not. So he had to chase on afoot. 
‘‘All that day an’ most of the next 
we traveled through the woods with- 
out seein’ anybody outside of our 
own party. In the afternoon of the 
second day we come to a big town of 
grass huts, with a stockade of posts 
around it, an’ a great open place in 











apron! What would they do witha ‘this is scand’lous, that’s what it is 
green shirt ’n’ a pink collar? Ho, —plumb scand’lous! You, a deakin’s 
minyuns, bring up my kerridge, son, stan’in’ out here boldly in th’ 
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also! I fain would ride with me_ face ’n’ eyes of this assembled mul- 
noble juke!’ titood, includin’ these bucheous 
“But ’twa’n’t no go. They  wimmin, th’ flower of their sect, ’n’ 


you with nuthin’ onto you but a pair 
of boots ’n’ a red stickin’ plaster! 
Oh,’ he sighed, ‘what a story to tell 
to th’ dear sisteren of th’ Harpswell 
sewin’ circus!’ 

‘Abner,’ says I, calm, but firm, 
‘Abner, there is times when the 
mind rises above the paltry consid- 
erations of mere clothes, an’ this 
seems to be one of ’em. All the 
same, let me remark jest here before 
we give our undivided attention to 
the obs’quies about to begin, that if 
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—providin’ we’re lucky enough to 
git back to the Corners alive—if any 
word concernin’ this tryin’ occasion 
ever falls from them mockin’ an’ 
onregenerate lips of your’n, there 
won’t be one little spot of your 
whole body that won’t need a 
plaster, red or otherwise.’ 

“Jest then the drums begun to 
beat, an’ a man come out of a big 
hut at the side of the square, fol- 
lowed by several attendants. Every- 
body fell on their knees with their 
faces to the ground—everybody, 
that is, but Ab an’ me. That wa’n’t 
our day for kneelin’, so we stood up 
an’ kep’ our eyes open, for we 
judged that this must be the king, or 
whatever the high-muck-a-muck of 
the crowd was called. He wa’n't 
much to look at, for a fact. He was 
consid’ably lighter color than the 
rest of ’em, bein’ a kind of coffee- 
brown, while they was as black as 
crows. He had a pasty, pimply 
face, an’ was kinder unwholesome 
lookin’, some like a corpse that 
wa’n’t enjoyin’ good health. For 
dress, he had two strings of beads 
around his neck, an’ a jeweled belt 
around his waist, an’ a sort of ivory 
crown on his head, an’ he carried a 
long ivory staff in his hand. But 
what took my eye was a square, flat, 
red stone, with a yeller sun painted 
on it, that hung on the chain of 
beads around his neck. It was 
something like my apron; not near 
so big or bright, of course, but 
enough like to make me understand 
why the apron had made such an 
impression on Ali Baba an’ the rest 
when they first saw it. 

‘“‘His High Mightiness stopped a 
little way from us, an’ the gentleman 
with the beard opened up on him 
with a speech in which he seemed to 
be telling him all he knowed— more 
too, mebbe—about Ab an’ me. As 
he went on, the king appeared to 


be gettin’ uneasy over somethin’. 

“““‘Looks ’s if his ’ittle tummy 
ached. Ain’t got no_ pep’mint 
‘bout ye, have you, Cap'n?’ asked 
Ab. 

‘‘More an’ more troubled the king 
got as the story went on, an’ it was 
plain that he wa’n’t the only one, 
neither. Ever see a_ pale black? 
No? Well, it’s a curious color, but 
we saw it that day. Bimeby the old 
man finished his yarn, an’ the king 
started in with a little preach of his 
own, which was very interestin’, no 
doubt. At the end he pointed to 
the sun, then to the stone on his 
breast, then to my apron, an’ stood 
’s if waitin’ for an answer. 

“*That’s it! Hit it first time 
tryin’, old man,’ says I. ‘It’s the 
same thing, only mine is the best 
picter of it. If I was you I’d change 
court painters; your’n ain’t worth 
shucks, if that stone is a fair sample 
of his work. I'd like to recommend 
my friend here, Mr. Abner Q. Joslin, 
of Harpswell Corners, State of 
Maine, U.S. A. Please excuse his 
not havin’ his visitin’ cards handy; 
they’re all in his trunk, an’ that 
won't get here until the next train. 
Ab is a dabster with a whitewash 
brush, an’ he’ll do your paintin’ with 
neatness and dispatch, references 
given an’ required, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or—’ 

““Oh, dry up! growled Ab. 
‘Bring that blame tongue of your’n 
to a moorin’, ’n’ les see how this 
thing’s goin’ to end.’ 

“They were all listening quietly 
as if they understood what we were 
saying, an’ when Ab finished, the 
king said sort of slow an’ mournful 
like, ‘Bok baroochee dan ga?’ 

“It kind of startled me to run up 
against that old question once more, 
but I hit it right back at him same 
’s I had at the rest, ‘Bok baroochee 
dan ga?’ 











***Ge! Ge! the 
beach party. 

‘““All right; have it your way,’ 
says I. ‘We won't spoil a trade for 
the sake of avowel. Bok baroochee 
dan ge, then, if that suits you any 
better.’ 

“I hadn’t any more’n got the 
words out of my mouth than every 
mother’s son an’ 


Ge!’ 


sung out 
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as I should have found out at all, if 
it hadn’t been for Ab. But when 
the excitement had died down a 
little, an’ everybody seemed to be 
wonderin’ what was comin’ next, Ab 
took off his hat, an’ made a low 
bow, an’ says, says he, ‘Long live 

King ’Bijah the Oneth!’ 
‘“*Stow your slack, Ab,’ says I, 
‘an’ tell me what 





daughter of ’em [> q 
was flat on the | 
ground, shoutin’ 

‘A-a-h! A-a-h!’ 


which means ‘yes,’ 
we found after- 
ward. Then after 
aminute old Long- || 
beard jumped up 
an’ run to the king 
an’ snatched off || 
his crown, an’ | 
come an’ stuck it | 





on my head. 
Somebody else } 
brought his beads | 
an’ his belt an’ | 
his staff, until the _ || 
poor beggarhadn’t | 
nothin’ left on 
him but dirt an’ 
the tears that was 
a-runnin’ down his 
cheeks. When 
everything was 
gone he set up a 











kind of ———. 


all this circus is 
about, if you hap- 
pen to have any 
idee.’ 

‘“‘He looked at 
me kinder queer. 

“Don’t you 
know?’ says he. 

‘“*Wish I may 
| die if I do,’ says 
I; an’ he see I 
| 








meant it. 
“*Oh, luddy !’ 
says he. ‘’Ston- 
| ishin’ how thick 
| a man’s head c’n 
| be without it kill- 
| in’ of him! Why 
it means, you iit 
—I—I mean, your 
Majesty—that th’ 
‘lection ’s_ over, 
’n’ th’ last county 
| ’s heered from, ’n’ 
| you're ’lected by 
a clean majority 











mournful 
a howl, an’ started 
on the dead run for 
the nearest gate, witha lot of the 
young fry after him, hootin’, an’ 
peltin’ him with anything they could 
lay hands to. I don’t know where 


he went, or what become of him; I 
never laid eyes on him afterward. 
“Well, sir, I s’pose I’m stupider 
than the law provides for, but I give 
you my word that I hadn’t caught on 
to what all this meant yet; I seemed 
to be in a sort of daze, 


Don’t know 





** He wa’n’t much to look at, for a fact.’’ 


king of th’ glor- 
ious kingdom of 
McGintyville —or 
whatever its bloomin’ name is. Oh, 
yer Majesty,’ an’ the ridic’ lous feller 
went down on his knees with his 
face to the ground, ‘Oh, most noble 
n’ unclothed r’yal Highness, a boon 
I crave—a boon! Prithee make me 
thy high ’n’ exalted soup bearer ’n’ 
gravy ladler!’ 

“‘But I was too busy thinkin’ to 
take notice of his foolin’, an’ when 
he see that, he sobered up, an’ we 
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set down an’ talked the situation 
over. 

‘*There wa’n’t no doubt about the 
facts, when we come to sum ‘em up. 
For some reason the old king had 
been put out, an’ I had been chosen 
in his place. Afterward we learned 
more about it, an’ I might as well 
tell you here how it was. 

“It seemed that from ’way back 
the tribe had worshipped the sun; 
an’ although in these later days they 
had sort of backslid an’ wa'’n’t 
hurtin’ themselves any to speak of in 
the worshipin’ line, they still held 
on to their traditions. One of these 
was that the king must always be 
lighter in color than the rest of ’em, 
more like the sun. Another was 
that some time a king would come 
to them direct from the sun itself. 
The red stone was their choicest pos- 
session. It was said to have fallen 
from the sun, an’ each king wore it 
as a badge of office. So when the 
party on the shore saw my white 
skin an’ my apron with the picter of 
the sun on it, it struck ’em all of a 
sudden that mebbe I was the long- 
expected king. 

“That was what the question 
meant, ‘Art thou the sun-descended 
king? By a bit of blind luck I got 
one word wrong in repeatin’ it, an’ it 
was jest that that made me solid with 
‘em. I said ‘ge,’ which means ‘I,’ 
instead of ‘ga,’ which means ‘thou,’ 
so that what I really answered, was, 
‘I am the sun-descended king.’ The 
rest you can figger out easy enough. 
The old king wasn’t givin’ satisfac- 
tion anyhow, an’ they were glad of a 
change. Solomon or Shakespeare, I 
ain’t sure which, says, ‘Some men is 
born great, an’ some gits h’isted into 
greatness;’ an’ that last is me. An’ 
a more caterwhopsciously surprised 
chap than I was when I sensed the 
situation, you never did see. 


“Of course I objected. I wa’n't 


no king by trade, even if I was by 
name, an’! didn’t know the bus’ness 
a little bit. Besides, 1 wanted to go 
home, an’ | didn’t want to spend the 
rest of my natural life in an African 
jungle. But ’twa’n’t no use; I was 
‘it,’ an’ there wa’n’t no backin’ out. 
So I settled down to kingin’ as a 
stiddy job, with Ab for my first mate. 

“‘T couldn’t begin to tell you all 
that I had to do. Accinch? Well, 
not so that you'd notice it. If ever 
I worked for a livin’, it was them 
days. Had to begin at the very 
beginnin’ in everything. There 
wa’n’t no real gover’ment, an’ never 
had been. The king done jest as he 
was a mind to. The people hadn’t 
no rights; never heard of ’em, an’ 
wouldn't have knowed what they 
was if they’d been handed out to ’em 
on a silver platter. So I had to 
organize a gover’ment, first thing, 
an’ git some idee of law into their 
heads. 

“Then there wa’n’t no language, 
so to speak; no books or writin’ of 
any sort; nothin’ much but a system 
of hoots an’ grunts. So little by 
little we patched up a kind of lan- 
guage. Didn’t amount to much, I 
s’pose you lit’rary gentlemen would 
think, but it was a heap better’n 
nothin’, an it answered the purpose 
fairly well. 

“But the greatest circus was the 
clothes question. They didn’t know 
what clothes meant; hadn’t never 
wore any (except a bit of waist-cloth, 
an’ that not at all reg’lar), an’ they 
didn’t see no need of ‘em, an’ no 
harm in not wearin’ of ’em. An’ I 
don’t know but they had the right of 
it. I never come so near sayin’ hard 
things about Mother Eve on the 
apple question as I did down there 
where you don’t want anything on 
that is thicker than a cobweb, an’ 
are a heap comfortabler without even 
that. But I s’pose she couldn’t help 
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it. I’ve been apple-hungry myself 
before now, an’ I don’t know but I 
might have done jest what she did 
for the sake of a juicy Nodhead or 
Spy. But we gradually worked the 
clothes racket on ’em. Made it 
fashionable to wear something. Got 
the wimmen to weavin’ the long 
grass into different patterns, an’ 
after a while they caught on to the 
idee allright. You'd 
have laughed to see 
some of the outfits, 
though. Solomon in 
all his glory wa’n't 
arrayed like some of 
them niggers. But 
don’t you care, they 
was arrayed, an’ that 
was something. 

“‘An’ so it went on 
from one thing to 
another. I had to 
look out for every- 
thing, with no one 





to help me but Ab. 
There wa’n't no par- 
li’ment, an’ no 
courts, an’ no police; 
no nothin’, but the 
king. He was the 
whole show, an’ the 
monkey in the side- 
tent in the bargain. || _ 











married her accordin’ to their cus- 
toms, an’ had settled down as a 
family man to stay in the country. 
So, after I'd been there about five 
year, an’ jest couldn’t stand it no 
longer, I struck up a dicker with Ab 
an’ the rest to make him king, an’ 
let me go home. They kinder hung 
in the wind for a spell, but they 
come round to it bimeby, an’ we 
parted good friends. 
I left ’em my red 
| apron, an’ they give 
me a handful of jew- 
els, an’ sent a guard 
to the coast with me. 
I‘rom there I reached 
a town an’ gotaship, 
an’ here I am on my 
way back to old 
Harpswell. An’ I’m 
goin to stay there, 
too. Sold the stones 
in London for enough 
| to make me comfort- 
| able the rest of my 
| life, an there ain’t 
| goin’ to be no more 
‘round for 
yours truly. The 
girl? Well, Idunno. 
|| It’s along time since 
| I heered from her, 
| an’ wimmin folks are 








roamin’ 














Oh, I tell you there 
ain’t no doubt about 
a king’s earnin’ his 
livin’ out there; that 
is, if he’s a real king, an’ not a 
figger-head. An’ it wa’n’t so awful 
interestin’, neither, after a spell; got 
monotonous. I got homesick, an’ 
tired of the whole thing. -You see 
there was a girl in Harpswell—an’, 
well, you know how it is. 

“Ab, now, he liked it; climate 
an’ all. Said he wa’n’t hurtin’ for 
Maine snowstorms and rocky pasters. 
Besides, he’d fallen in love with a 
young woman of the tribe, an’ had 


«<1 settled down to kingin’ asa 


stiddy job.”” 





pesky onsartin. But 
if it’s all right with 
her, there'll be a 
weddin’ in the old 
town pretty soon after I strike it. 
Wish you could be there. 

“Well, that’s about all the story 
there is. Ruther a rum one, don’t 
you think?’’ 

And I told him, in all sincerity, 
that I thought it was. 


It was several years before I saw 
my ex-royal friend again. Then, 
one summer day, we met on one of 
the little steamers plying in Casco 
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Bay. I think I should hardly have 
known him, had he not called me by 
name. He was greatly changed, yet 
in such subtle fashion as defied analy- 
sis or explanation. He was well 
dressed, and apparently well fed and 
cared for. Yet somehow the man 
himself was less than formerly; he 
seemed to have shrunk bodily; the 
determined lines about his mouth 
were gone, and even his voice had 
become weak and hesitating—not at 
all the voice of a captain on his ship, 














ciful—on all occasions. Yet, withal, 
a thoroughly uncomfortable woman. 
There are people who exude nettles 
at every pore, and whose manner of 
repeating the Ten Commandments 
creates an almost irresistible desire 
on the part of the hearer to break 
the whole of them. Martha King 
was, as I judged her, a woman of 
that sort. Seeing her, it wes easy to 
account for the change in her hus- 
band. In their little kingdom of two 
(there were no children), she was 


a a 








««T understood it all when he introduced me to his wife.’’ 


or of a king among his subjects. 

I understood it all a little later, 
when he introduced me to his wife. 
Mrs. King was an excellent specimen 
of a certain type of New England 
housewife. Evidently a ‘“‘capable 
person,’’ as the phrase is, with a 
faculty for bringing things to pass; 
whose bread would always come 
from the oven with the right shade 
of brown, and whose hens would 
never set at inopportune times. A 
righteous person, too, making a god 
of duty; one who could be depended 
upon to be fair and just—and unmer- 


easily first—and there was no second. 

Presently we got away among the 
baggage on the forward deck fora 
chat. ’Bijah’s eye glistened as I 
held out my cigar case, yet he began 
a halting refusal. Then suddenly 
clutching the case, he exclaimed, 
“‘Hang it all! Yes, I will, too!’’ and 
lighted his cigar and fell to smoking 
with the feverish avidity of a lover 
of the weed long deprived of his 
daily indulgence. 

‘*Fact is,’’ he said, after a little, 
with a shame-faced smile, ‘‘Fact is, I 
ain’t doin’ much smokin’ now, 


























Marthy don’t like to have me. Says 
it’s a poor example f’r me to set, 
bein’ a perfessor, so I don’t do it, as 
agin’ral thing. But this is a special 
‘casion, an’ I’m goin’ to have a 
smoke if it takesaleg. Lordy, man, 
you don’t begin to know how glad I 
am to see you!”’ 

And I understood, and attempted 
no answer. 

Long we talked, as the little 
steamer threaded her way from 
island to island. It was good, and 
a little pathetic, too, to see him 
expand in the luxury of sympathetic 
companionship and  untrammeled 
speech. I could almost believe that 
he grew visibly before my eyes. 

Yes, he said, he found Marthy 
waiting for him when he got home, 
and they were married at once. He 
had bought a place with the money 
received for the sale of his jewels, 
and was comfortably ‘‘fixed.’’ Had 
told his story at first, but nobody 
believed it; there had even been talk 
of turning him out of the church for 
lying; so he had gradually ceased to 
speak of it. Did Marthy believe it? 
Not much! (A little bitterness in 
the tone, just here.) First Christmas 
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after they were married she gave him 
a copy of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’! 
Said she thought that was something 
along his line! No, he hadn’t heard 
a word from Ab; neither had his 
folks at the Corners. Supposed he 
was still among his dusky subjects 
on the other side of the ocean. 

The boat whistled for Harpswell, 
and we rose to go aft. Perhaps it 
was cruel, but I couldn’t help it. 

‘“‘Mr. King,’’ I asked, ‘‘have you 
ever been sorry that you gave up 
your kingship? Don’t you wish 
sometimes that you were back there 
again?” 

He looked about him a little 
guiltily before answering; but there 
was nobody within hearing. 

““‘W—e—I—l,’’ he replied, slowly, 
“‘they’s worse things than kingin’. 
It has its outs as a stiddy bus’ness, 
of course, like everything else. 
But—”’ and he leaned impressively 
toward me, and spoke just above his 
breath, ‘‘I can’t deny that they is 
times when I’d like to swop jobs 
with Ab ag’in f’r keeps. Yes, Mar- 
thy,’’ as a querulous voice sounded 
above the confused noises of debark- 


» O°? 


ation, ‘‘Yes, Marthy, I’m a-comin’. 
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The World’s Kinship 


BY M. J. PHILLIPS 


Young Carter woke from a troubled 
sleep on the couch with a vague feel- 
ing that something was wrong. At 
first there seemed no reason for un- 
easiness. It was still very dark; the 
“clop-clop’’ of a tired cab-horse’s 
hoofs on the pavement without, and 
the faint rattle of a policeman’s 
whistle from far down town were the 
only sounds. It occurred to him on 
the instant that Rose was worse, but 
there was no movement in the sick 
room above. His eyes began to 
smart, and he blinked and looked 
up. His instinct was right. A 
gleam from a partially-closed dark- 
lantern was shining in his face; a 
hand holding a revolver was within a 
few inches of his face. The man 
holding light and weapon was in 
deep shadow and invisible. 

“Ah!”’ He thought of his wife 
and the danger of a sudden shock. 
“Don’t make any noise!” he im- 
plored, in a whisper. 

‘Don’t you!”’ returned the burglar, 
promptly, and also in a whisper. 
Carter’s request was unnecessary. 
A ‘‘second-story man’s’’ best weapon 
is silence. He makes no noise him- 
self, and takes care that his victims 
do not. 

The light shifted a trifle, and Car- 
ter, his eyes growing accustomed to 
the gloom, saw the man dimly. The 
disturber was seated calmly in Mr. 
Carter’s favorite Morris chair, which 
he had drawn close tothe couch. A 
slouch hat was pulled down, the col- 
lar of the ragged coat turned up. 
Between the two was a pair of 
gleaming eyes, a straight nose, and a 
bit of mustache. Darkness hid 
further details. 

“Well, I got to cut this little call 
short. Where’s yer roll?” He 


poked the pistol against Carter’s 
forehead to make the question more 
forcible. Carter produced a crum- 
pled wad of bills and handed it 
over. 

The burglar placed the light be- 
tween his knees, laid his weapon in 
easy reach, and smoothed out the 
currency, commenting in a whisper 
meanwhile: ‘‘Five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty-five, a one, thirty-one dollars. 
Um, um. The idea of a good-look- 
ing man like you wit’ only thirty- 
one dollars in his pocket! You 
ought to be ashamed. Where’s yer 
ticker?”’ 

*“My what?’ 

“Yer ticker—yer watch.’’ 

“In my vest on the back of that 
chair.”’ 

The burglar was perfectly at home, 
and enjoying himself, much as the 
foolhardy miners who play pitch- 
and-toss with nitro-glycerine, enjoy 
themselves. His eyes were strained 
every moment into the darkness, his 
ears alert for any sound in the silent 
house. His jests were grim but 
humorous. He reached the vest 
without trouble, and resumed his 
comment: 

“Chain, gold; watch, ditto.’’ He 
held it critically to the light. ‘‘Stand- 
ard make. Must ’a cost you a hun- 
dred plunks. I’ll get fifty out of it, 
meself. You're a swell, all right, 
even if you do sleep in part o’ yer 
clo’es, and leave the rest on a chair.”’ 

An idea struck him, and he 
laughed silently. ‘I see, I see! 
You had a skate on, didn’t you?’’ 

‘‘No!” answered Carter, shortly. 

“No? Allright, oldsport. Don’t 
get huffy. Nothin’ more in the 
vest’’—he had explored it with 
skillful fingers—‘‘nor in the coat, so 




















I'll just pick up the silver. Hold 
yer hands together.” 

Carter hesitated. The humorous 
twinkle died out of the man’s eyes, 
and they became deadly. He made 
no threats, but his voice was enough: 
‘‘Hold yer hands together!” Carter 
was no coward, but he obeyed. 
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“But I'll not call nor make a 
racket—upon my honor!’ 

The fellow held the light to Car- 
ter’s eyes. Carter returned the in- 
tent gaze of the man looking down 
upon him. ‘‘Honor! I _ haven’t 
much myself, and me associates, the 
police, ain’t overburdened with it, 
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«« He held it critically to the light.’’ 


The burglar deftly wrapped a piece 
of clothes-line about Carter’s wrists, 
tying it securely, and none too 
gently. Within a half minute, an- 
other length of rope had made the 
prostrate man completely helpless. 

“Now I'll gag you,” he said, 
casually, when the job was com- 
pleted. 





but I believe you. I won’t put on 
the stopper just yet.’’ 

Carter lay quiet. The burglar slid 
noiselessly out, but was back soon, 
his plunder in a sack he carried. 
He dropped into the chair by the 
head of the couch. ‘‘Well, you 
promised not to peep, and I'll doa 
little investigating upstairs, and then 
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bring me pleasant visit to a close.” 

‘Don’t go upstairs—please don’t!” 

‘Please, hey? Well, why not?’’ 

‘“‘My wife is sick. I’m afraid the 
shock would kill her.’’ 

The burglar whistled under his 
breath as he digested the reply. He 
slipped the revolver back into his 
pocket. 

“You ain’t stringin’ me?’’ suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

‘‘The baby came yesterday after- 
noon—our first, and we've’ been 
pretty badly frightened. She’s out 
of danger now.’’ 

The burglar was alert, interested. 
“‘G’way!”’ he said, delightedly. ‘“‘A 
baby!”’ He poked a vigorous, but 
friendly finger into Carter’s ribs. 
‘“‘That’s the reason you’re campin’ 
down here with yer boots on, hey? 
What is it—boy or girl?’’ 

“A girl; she weighed eleven 
pounds,”’ returned Carter, proudly. 
He forgot that he was a bank clerk 
and a church member, and that the 
other man was a dangerous criminal. 
The paternal instinct, and man’s 
proneness to boast of his offspring, 
were active. 

‘What d’ye think of that? Eleven 
pounds! Our baby was born the 
fourteenth, two weeks ago yester- 
day,’’ said the burglar, eagerly. 
“She’s agirl, too. Got Molly’s blue 
eyes, but Molly says her nose is just 
like her dad’s. Oh, I had my 
troubles since that kid was born. 
My wife don’t know I’m a ‘porch- 
climber.’ She thinks I’m a tin-horn 
gam., a kingo’ the pasteboards, you 
know. But fer the last month she 
wouldn’t let me out of the house! 
Said she just kind o’ felt I was goin’ 
to get hurt, or something. You'll 
find out!’’ he grinned, sympatheti- 
cally. ‘‘The missis’ll keep you here, 
too. They have queer ideas at such 
a time, and darned if their ‘think so’ 
isn’t better than our ‘know so’—— 


“What's that?”’ 

There was a feeble cry from over- 
head, and the sound of low voices. 
The burglar snapped the lantern 
shut, and they sat in darkness, listen- 
ing. A door opened. Some one 
came part way down the stairs and 
stopped. 

““Mr. Carter!”’ 
“Are you awake?’’ 

“Yes; what is it?’ 

“Sorry to disturb you, but your 
wife wants you. She awoke from a 
doze a few minutes ago when the 
baby cried, and declared you were in 
danger—that she must see you at 
once.” 

The burglar’s poke in the side asa 
reminder of his recent prophecy 
startled Carter into grunting audibly. 

“Did you speak, Mr. Carter?’ 

“‘No, not exactly. Go back up- 
stairs, please, and tell Mrs. Carter 
I’ll be there in a minute.’’ The wo- 
man returned to the sick-room. 

‘Sure, Mike!’ whispered the bur- 
glar, as he cut the cords which bound 
Carter. ‘‘You’re it, all right, all 
right! Go up and tell her you’ve 
been sleeping like a lamb, that the 
house ain’t afire, that there’s a cop- 
per on every corner (that’s a lie, 
though), that you never felt better 
in your life, and that the boss won’t 
be mad if you lay off a few days. 
She’ll ask you all them questions, 
an’a hundred more. If you kiss her 
about twice between each answer, 
and tell her the kid looks like her, 
maybe she’ll let you come back 
down here after awhile.’’ 

“What about you?’’ 

“Oh, your little Willie’ll be 
workin’ at his trade! I’m plannin’ 
to tie a string to this chair and drop 
it out the window. I’m stuck on it. 
Run along, now.’’ 

Carter obeyed. 


It was the nurse. 


He found his 


pale, pretty little girl-wife in her 
snowy bed, the tiny morsel of hu- 
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‘« The tiny morsel of humanity on her arm.’’ 


manity on her arm, and her great 
eyes turned anxiously on the door. 
They brightened wonderfully when 
he came. It took fifteen minutes to 
persuade her that, despite her pre- 
sentiment, which he laughed to 
scorn, he was still alive and well, 
and that he loved her dearly. 
Many kisses were necessary to make 
the latter assurance doubly sure. 
Then the nurse turned the young 
husband out, and he went back 
downstairs. A low call elicited no 
response from the burglar. 

A light revealed an open window 





through which the visitor had evi- 
dently gone. On the table, ina row, 
were the silverware, Carter’s money, 
and his watch and chain. A silver 
dollar, a little apart, held down a 
scrap of paper, on which was writ- 
ten in pencil: ‘‘A nest egg for the 
Kid.”’ 

‘“‘Now I know,”’ said Carter softly, 
“‘what the fellow meant when he 
wrote, ‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’ 

“‘Some of us may work and some 
of us may steal, but by Jove! we’re 
all of the same family, after all!’ 

















Yes or No? 


BY LEO CRANE 


Children are poised midway be- 
tween the wise and the foolish. 
Like needles hanging between load- 
stones they hesitate before actually 
plunging either way. Hence it may 
be claimed that children, being un- 
biased, are most excellent judges. 

Children laughed at Bebo nightly, 
and called him the dearest of all 
They did not doubt for a 
moment that he was always Bebo. 
They would have scoffed angrily had 
anyone told of his very rational 
name, and that when stripped of his 
powder and pompons, he called it all 
affected drollery and claimed seri- 
ously to be awise man. But he did. 
All of which would seem to prove 
children the very worst of judges. 

Bebo, clad in the strangest of 
clothes, one leg red and the other 
green, his white cheeks daubed with 
spots of paint, made love nightly to 
the Princess of Nod. It was an un- 
successful game he _ played, for 
nightly he was scorned and jeered, 
to which he returned a set of foolish 
grimaces accompanied by the jing- 
ling of his elbow bells. The chil- 
dren sometimes pitied Bebo, but he, 
knowing the real age of the Princess 
of Nod, and seeing closely the awful 
layer of paint upon her face, ac- 
cepted his position with the utmost 
philosophy. 

Now, though powder and color can 
make an old Princess seem very 
young, always providing she does 
not turn her profile to the front, they 
cannot keep her from being sick at 
times. And strange as it may seem, 
though Princesses nowadays do fall 
ill, Nod will not admit of a sick 
Princess. 

‘‘No, no,’’ says the Royal Procla- 
mation, ‘‘Get another—one who can 
dance without groaning.” 

There is really very little sym- 


clowns. 





pathy anywhere for a Princess who 
groans. 

So, one night Bebo made love to a 
new Princess. Bebo was anything 
but blind, even though his eyes were 
black and sticky. The third night 
after the change he did not have so 
much philosophy to spare and his 
elbow bells were jangling out of 
tune. He seemed disconsolate and 
dull. 

On the wise side of Nod, a place 
where the trees are canvas screens 
with jagged edges, poor Bebo grew 
even worse. He would © stalk 
moodily up and down, his plumes 
seeming so sad and his merry mouth 
all drooping. 

He stood one night under a mis- 
shapen gas-jet of the wall, waiting 
forsome one. The sputtering flame 
above shed its mottled light Sover 
great racks of stained forests and 
temples and palaces, for even the 
wise side of Nod is a queer place. 
Behind Bebo was a bare and gaunt 
archway of brick, on which was 
pasted a printed paper, telling where 
next Nod would move. The gas- 
jet was guarded by a hideous visor 
of rusted wire, all bent and ham- 
mered into something far different 
from its original shape, the shadows 
of it falling as a grating upon the 
floor. There was a rough chair by 
Bebo, and he, though tired enough, 
did not pounce gleefully upon it as 
most wise Nodians would have done. 
But this was duly explained when a 
little tired Princess dropped into it 
listlessly—indeed, the very one who 
had skipped from the light so mer- 
rily to the dancing tune. 

Bebo, the foolish clown, saw at 
once how weary she was. For 
awhile they talked in seeming idle- 
ness. A short burst of applause 
came from the front and died away. 




















‘“‘Canio always gets a good hand at 
that line,’’ said the Princess, glanc- 
ing up at Bebo. ‘‘Last night they 
were a trifle slow with it, and so he 
was angry. Sometimes he forgets 
when he is angry, and——’”’ 

‘‘Hurts you,’’ finished Bebo for 
her, muttering something harsh. 

She looked up smiling, but seeing 
the frown upon his face, a look that 
did_ not agree pleasantly with his 
make-up, bent hastily down again, 
pretending to tie her slipper and 
trying to act as if she had not heard. 

But Bebo, the foolish clown, was 
not to be put idly away. His 
grotesque figure leaned toward her, 
and one of his elbow bells, sounding 
as it did a gentle warning, kissed the 
bare and graceful little shoulder. 
The Princess shivered at its cold 
touch. Then Bebo; saw only her 
mass of pretty hair and the one sweet 
rose tucked away in the folds of it. 
His hand upon the rack-brace trem- 
bled; his face, so earnest beneath its 
mask of paint and patches, appeared 
to writhe painfully. 

‘‘Come—tell me,” he said labor- 
iously, his great smeared red lips 
wrestling with the words, ‘‘Tell me— 
I am so weary of playing the fool 
always—night after night—it is end- 
less torment smirking and grinning 
out there——”’ Bebo’s voice grew 
softer still: ‘‘Am I to go on playing 
the fool always? —”’ 

She did not even shyly look up at 
him. There was really something 
very distressing in her slipper. She 
could hear his lips go on whispering 
out the questions. 

‘‘Am I never to have ‘you some- 
where away from this world of make- 
believe—away from all these horrible 
gauds and deceits? Will you not let 
me show you a land of real flowers? 
Don’t you ever long for the rich 
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warm sunshine? God did not make 
you to dance as a puppet for those 
beasts in front—Da, you love it so 
much that you cannot love me more? 
Come—tell me—then I will be Bebo, 
the clown, again.” 

But the dainty Princess sprang 
lightly to her feet, and looking 
steadily at a man starding in the 
wings of Nod, said: 

“It is my time to go on—— 

“You cannot until you have an- 
swered me—Yes or No?” 

‘I must go—he is calling me,’’ she 
begged. 

The man in the wings had looked 
their way and nodded impatiently, 
while in her ear sounded Bebo’s 
pleading. 

“‘I am weary of playing the fool— 
Yes or No?”’ 

“‘Oh—Bebo, please——”’ 

“Yes or No?” 

She hesitated, twisting one of the 
queer starched ruffles of his blouse, 
and then, with a little angry stamp 
of her foot, whispered something 
shamefacedly, something followed by 
a choking sob, immediately pushing 
by his outstretched arm and stum- 
bling on toward the stage. Bebo 
stood as if bewildered, his arm stiffly 
outstretched, until the subdued ap- 
plause came at her entrance. 

“Why did she wait so long,’ 
growled the man in the wings nastily. 

“It was all my fault,’’ answered 
Bebo, clinching his hands. 

Then he, too, bounded out into 
the glaring foolish side of Nod, gam- 
boling and smirking and nodding his 
pompons. But all his elbow bells 
were jingling merrily, for was he not 
making love as a fool? A great 
burst of laughter sounded. Bebo 


the clown had kissed the Princess. 
Fools and lovers have the sympathy 
of the world. 
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I sometimes made a few inferior 
sketches, illustrating the special 
articles I did for the paper, and, 
naturally, I became hostilely famil- 
iar with the art department. That 
is how I became acquainted with 
Clay. Clay had something to do 
with the mechanical part of the 
business—he wore aprons, and his 
hands were stained with chemicals. 
Ile was a little fellow with a face full 
of curly, red beard like the coat of a 
red Irish setter. Drink was his 
passion, and the sword of dismissal 
hung always by a hair above his 
head. 

One afternoon Clay came to my 
desk and stood, with the unmistak- 
able air of the petitioner. I mutely 
invited the threatened disclosure. 

‘Old fellow,’’ said he—he had no 
right to call me ‘‘old fellow’—‘‘I’m 
in a squeeze, and I thought you 
might help me out.” 

Men on The Paper are brothers, 
despite the differences set up by 
whisky or the Saturday night envel- 
ope, so I slowly ran one hand into 
the pocket where nestled a crisp five 
dollar bill and five new silver dollars 
that I had, an hour before, secured 
by means of abject salaams before 
the business manager, as an advance 
on next week's salary. 

‘“‘No, sir,’’ said Clay, raising a 


virtuous but trembling hand in abne- 


’ 


gation, ‘‘I don’t want to borrow.’ 


dollars.’ 





I tried to suppress a sigh of relief. 
“‘But,’’ said Clay, ‘‘I want five 

I tried to reconcile his two state. 
ments with my experience with men 
who worked on The Paper, but with- 
out success. ‘“‘I’ve got a rattling 
good story for you,’’ explained Clay 
—‘‘one that ought to run a column 
and a half, at least. Ordinarily, I 
would give you the tip for nothing, 
old man, but I’ve been on a whizz— 
I’m dead broke, and as you stand to 
clean up at least fifteen cartwheels 
on the turn, you can afford to pay a 
V for the pointer. I'll return the 
five some day,” continued Clay, 
“You may not believe it, but I will.” 

‘“What’s the stunt?’ I asked, men- 
tally bidding farewell to the five, for 
I had studied journalism apart from 
the colleges. 

“It’s a peach,’’ said Clay, allur- 
ingly. ‘‘I just got onto it an hour 
ago. It'll make a dandy story for 
the Sunday bedquilt. Treat it kind 
of joshingly, you know, and top it 
off with a lot of sentimental rot, and 
it'll make a hit. Now, listen. 
There’s a girl just struck the town 
looking for a fellow. She’s from 
the country—one of those peaches- 
and-cream, milk-and-roses, innocent, 
Maud Muller kind of sisters that are 
as out of place in this town as a snow 
ball in Africa. I met her a couple 
of blocks from the depot, and she 
told me her history as pat as if I 
were her uncle Pete. She’s come to 
a town of three million people to find 
a fellow with the other end of a 
filopena—or some such foolishness. 
There’s a romance of some sort 
mixed up in the affair. She’s going 


























to marry George, and she skipped 
off to town to try to find Hen with- 
out letting anybody know—d’you 
catch? It’s a great snap for a Sun- 

day article. She'll talk you to a 
finish, and you can work it up fine. 

Don’t you see what a chance it is, 

Mr. Winslow, for a corking good lot 
of Sunday drivel? 

‘Another thing is, she’s got to be 
sent back home before her absence 
is discovered, or they'll begin to 
think things. And then she’s liable 
to all kinds of predicaments in this 
city unless she’s attended to. I 
steered her to a boarding house 
where she’s now in soak for dinner 
and lodging, for I hadn’t a cent and 
she hadn’t either. You come down 
and interview her, Mr. Winslow. 
You can get a lot of copy out of it— 
and you don’t know how handy five 
dollars would come to me.”’ 

‘Now, Clay,’’ said I, ‘‘you belong 
to the art department, and therefore 
ought to have imagination. 
Just imagine the look on old Mc- 
Ardle’s face if I were to hand in 
a batch of stuff about a country gir] 
who had made a visit to town. 
Can’t you conjure up a vision of my 
inevitable terminus? Country girls 
striking the city in the exuberance 
of their unsophisticatedness are as 
ipecac in the market.’ 

Clay looked so woe-begone, so 
needy and depressed and impecuni- 
ous and humbly supplicant that | 
relented. After all, the girl might 
be in crying need of some help 
beyond the insufficient power of the 
unstrung Clay. So, I paper-weighted 
my copy and declared myself ready 
to accompany him, with indisposi- 
tion in my heart. 

, Clay made such a sordid and mis- 
erable figure when he had reported, 
ready for the journey, in his closely 
buttoned, dingy coat and battered 
hat, that I indulged myself to the 


some 
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extra expense of a cab. In this we 
proceeded to a quarter of the city 
designated by Clay—a street crowded 
with red brick houses of musty and 
insidious aspect. At one of these— 
a boarding house by its pseudo- 
hospitable exterior—we stopped. 
At the sound of the door bell Clay 
blanched, and shivered in his dis- 
reputable clothes. Long experience 
with formidable landladies had made 
him nervous even to stand upon 
their steps. When the signal was 
answered he thrust, with insinuating 
haste, a dollar, that he had secured 
from me in advance, into the hand 
of a heavy woman who opened the 
door. That was the amount for 
which the young woman from the 
country stood in pawn. 

‘“‘The young lady,’’ said the pla- 
cated proprietress, in a bass voice, 
“is in the second floor parlor. 
Thither Clay and I ascended. A 
very pretty young lady, about nine- 
teen, sat by a table. Traces of 
recent and not unbecoming grief 
marked her features. A piece of 
well-nibbled taffy candy lay con- 
venient to her hand upon the table. 
At Clay’s introduction I bowed, 
with genuine admiration and revived 
interest, to Miss Rosa Redfield. I 
could not repress a slight shudder as 
Clay labeled me as his “‘friend.’’ To 
such depths is man reduced when 
beauty and vanity and old clothes 
meet. : 

Tears yet stood in Miss Redfield’s 
eyes. The consolations of taffy had 
battled losingly against loneliness. 
Her dewy, blue orbs looked upon 
Clay with hope and interest. 

“Did you find him?’’ she asked, 
with all the engaging optimism of 
roseate youth. 

Clay stood by the table like a con- 
tradiction of her solvent freshness 
and bloom. One hand was thrust 
into the bosom of his faded coat. 
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His gingery whiskers masked 
I was sorry 


his 
face almost to his eyes. 
Clay had introduced me as his friend. 
*‘No, I haven’t found him,” said 
he, ‘“‘but I’ve brought Mr. Winslow, 
who will give you the same advice 
that I have.”’ 
The young 
expectantly. 
“If I were acquainted with the 
circumstances,’’ I began, all at sea. 
“Oh, dear me,” Miss 
field, brightly, ‘‘it 
isn’t as bad as 
that. There 
no circumstances. 
I just’ came to 
the city tosee if I 
could find Hen. 
I’m afraid I’m a 
terrible hayseed,”’ 
she flashed with a 
dazzling, wet 
smile; “‘] thought 
I could find him. 
Ain’t there direct- 
ories you can look 
people up in? I! 
met Mr. Clay ac- 
cidentally and he 
brought me here. 
My, it’s a great 
big town, Mr. 
Winslow! I didn’t 
intend to come. 
I was riding over 
to spend the day with Ella Pease, 
and the train came along and 
stopped. I just tied old Pompey to 
a tree and slipped off my riding skirt 
and got on the cars. 1 had just 
enough money to pay the fare. | 
got to thinking of Hen, and |] 
couldn’t h-h-elp it.”’ 
@ The unashamed tears of frank 
youth fell from her eyes. Her head 
went down upon her arm, and 


lady looked at me, 


said Red- 


are 


«The , 


she was shaken by the transitory 
grief of her 
row. 


sor- 
out 


self - stimulated 


Suddenly she flashed 





‘acated proprietess.’’ 
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a rainy smile of rainbow promise. 
“Won't George be mad when he 
But I don’t 


finds out I came! 

care. If 1 could find Hen I wouldn't 
go back. Hen left Green Valley 
four years ago. I was to wait for 


him, and I did. We always went 
together. He wrote to me every 
week until about a yearago. Some- 
thing must have happened to him. 
He wouldn’t forget.’’ Miss Rosa, 
in witness thereof, dangled as the 
exhibit a_ bangle 
attached toa silver 
bracelet. ‘‘That’s 
our promise keep- 
sake. We cut a 
dime in two and 
each kept half of 
it.” 

“Miss Red- 
field,’’ said Clay, 
*‘can you describe 
this young man, 
Hen — Martin, J 
believe you said 
his name was?’’ 

“Of course’ | 
can. He had the 
nicest brown eyes, 
and wavy hair and 
a little curly mus- 
tache too cute for 
anything.”’ 

‘Did he have,”’ 
asked Clay, ‘‘a 
scar half an inch long on the left 
side of his chin?” 

“Why, yes, he 
mention that before? 
I cut him with -my 
when we were playing. Oh, you 
must have seen him, Mr. May- 
Clay. Where is he? Why hasn’t he 
written to me?”’ 

‘I’m sorry to tell you, Miss Red- 
field,’’ said Clay, nervously finger- 
ing his mat of red whiskers, ‘‘that 
Hen Martin is dead. He died about 
ayear ago. I knew him pretty well. 


did. Didn't: | 
It was where 
scissors once 
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I've often heard him say he was 
going back to Green Valley as soon 
as he got prosperous enough. About 


b 
a year ago he went to drinking, and 
he didn’t amount to. much. He 
knew he was a failure, and I guess 
that’s why he stopped writing.”’ 

Again Miss Rosa turned to Niobe. 
She bowed her head and besprinkled 
her taffy with the overflow of grief. 
I sat, superfluous, wishing that I had 
not come, that Miss Rosa was not so 
pretty, and that I had never met 
Clay, who still stood by the table, 
squalid and melancholy, picking at 
the ragged binding of his coat. He 
began to speak again: 

“In all of Hen Martin’s folly and 
dissipation he never forgot Green 
Valley. That's where his heart was 
always. But he went down so low 
that at last he gave up hope. But 
he never forgot, and he asked to 
have that half of a silver dime that 
he always carried, buried with him.’ 

Miss Rosa’s sobs neared the hys- 
terical, and I felt some heat at Clay 
for persisting in his theme. And 
then, suddenly, the belief seized me 
that the fellow was acting. In order 
to earn his five dollars and give me a 
run for my money he was working 
up this cheap melodrama. Perhaps 
he was even lying about having 
known the recreant Mr. Martin, and 
had created the story of his affect- 
ing but, to me, uninteresting demise. 
I thought it base and contemptible 
to thus turn to his profit the harm- 
less escapade of the little country 
maiden. I resolved to discontinue 
all relations with that disreputable 
member of the art department. 

‘‘May I ask,’’ said Clay, “‘if you 
l-l-like this gentleman you say you 


are engaged to?” 


‘George?’ said Miss Rosa, rising 


from her tears like another charming 
lady from a larger body of salt 
water,—‘“‘Of course I like George. 





He’s awful good to me, and his 
father is going to give him a farm. 
He’s a little poky, but—Oh, I guess 
I like George, but I got to thinking 


of H—H—H—” 


“Come now, Miss Redfield,’’ said 
Clay, rather authoritatively, suc- 
cessfully heading off another out- 


burst of weeping, “‘let’s talk about 
something else. The thing for you 
to do isto go back home as quick as 
you can, forget about this trip and 


marry George. You tell her so, 
Mr. Winslow.’ 
At lastI was to be of use. Clay 


sat down, with the air of an attorney 
resting his Miss Redfield 
looked at me expectantly. I coughed 
impressively and spake, as the oracle. 

‘“Miss Redfield,’’ I said, ‘‘it is an 
old saying that we seldom wed those 


case, 


whom we first love. Perhaps it is 
best so. Our youthful affections are 
often bestowed unworthily. This 
Mr. —er—Martin seems to have 


been oné not likely to have made 
you happy. In time you will forget 
him. Mr. Clay advises you well. I 
can but endorse his recommendation 
that you return home as soon as pos- 
sible. Marry Mr. —er—George if 
your heart so prompts you. He is, 
no doubt, a worthy young man—and 
the farm will be of use. As I said, 
time will lessen all griefs and soften 
all regrets, and the memory of Mr. 
Martin will gradually fade away, as 
it seems to should.”’ 

With the exception of the last 
phrase, which I felt was badly ar- 
ranged, I thought my little speech 
quite neat and appropriate; and 
Miss Rosa appeared to be really 
calmed and restored by it. But it 
fell, wasted, upon the gloomy and 
disconsolate Clay. I liked the fel- 
low less and less. 

We three held a conference, and 
Miss Redfield was convinced that it 
behooved her to get back to Green 
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Valley before her little journey 
should have become known. Also 
it was gently impressed upon her 
that it would be well to keep George 
in blissful ignorance of her visit to 
the city. 

In half an hour she could board a 
train that would set her back again 
in Green Valley. Old Pompey, she 
was sure, would still be tied to his 
tree, and she could proceed to the 
home of Miss Pease. Thus no one 
would be the wiser concerning her 
deviation from the original pro- 
gramme of the day. To accomplish 
these ends we must move at once. 

Miss Rosa was now quite in spirits 
again, and she looked so sweet and 
fresh in her dotted Swiss and sailor 
hat that I began to warm to the 
adventure, and was for providing 
bonbons and roses for the voyage, 
but Clay demonstrated that the 
schedule did not permit. 

We left the house—Clay creeping 
warily down the stairs in his cau- 
tious boarding-house manner—and 
hastened to the railroad station. It 
was necessary that I be of the party, 
for I was the good fairy; I was to 
pay the freight. Miss Rosa had 
brought no money along; and Clay 
and the most diminutive coin were 
strangers. 

I paid three dollars for a ticket to 
Green Valley, and we placed the 
young lady aboard. When the train 
started she leaned from the window, 
while Clay and I trotted along the 
platform, receiving her pleasing and 
grateful adieus. Impartially she 
dealt them to each of us, and we saw 
her little handkerchief flying when 
the coach was afar. 

Clay turned to me, stolidly, with 
a shifty, apprehensive look on his 
trampish countenance. I pulled out 
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my five dollar bill and handed it to 
him, for I supposed that I owed it 
to him. 

“Can you make a story out of it, 
Mr. Winslow,’ he asked, rather 
timidly,—‘‘a column or so, anyhow 
—enough to pay you for what you 
are out?’ 

“Certainly not,” I answered, “‘It 
isn’t worth a paragraph. But I sup- 
pose we ought to be content. We've 
been able to help a nice little girl 
out of a scrape. Here’s your 
money.”’ 

“No,” said Clay; ‘‘the three dol- 
lars for the ticket and the dollar the 
landlady got comes out of my five. 
You might give me the other dollar; 
it’ll get me drunk to-night.”’ 

I put a silver dollar in his hand. 
Clay was looking miserable and blue. 
I knew to how many schemes and 
inventions the slaves of drink are 
driven by their master, and I soft- 
ened a little toward him. 

‘Ride back in a cab with me?’ I 
offered. 

“No, [Pll walk. I’m very sorry, 
Mr. Winslow, that you can’t see any 
copy in this business. You know; it 
seemed like a pretty strong situation 
to me.”’ 

“Oh, well,’’ said I, ‘‘don’t think 
any more of it. We've helped the 
little girl along, and we won’t com- 
plain about the expense.’’ 

Clay unbuttoned his dingy coat to 
stow away his dollar in a safe place. 
I caught sight of a cheap, plated 
watch chain against his vest. 
Dangling from it, as a charm, was 
the half of a battered silver dime. 

“What!” I exclaimed, catching 
hold of it. 

“Yes,” said Clay, dully, ‘‘That’s 
right. My name’s Henry Clay 
Martin.”’ 
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The All-Star Cast 


BY LEIGH GORDON GILTNER 


Willard, thecrit- 
ic, dropping in on 
Beresford in his 

’ dressing-room at 
the end of the 
third act, found 
the Romeo of the 
production dis- 
tinctly disgusted. 
Beresford  disap- 
proved of the all- 
star system; he 
hated the role of 
Romeo; and he 
regarded his Juliet 

a raw young 
creature who had 
created a _ furore 
in the West, and 


whose youth and 
beauty had blinded even metropolitan 


critics to the crudity of her acting— 
as an affront to the art. Willard 
glanced at the actor’s face, upon 
which his dresser was bestowing sun- 
dry skillful touches, and smiled com- 
prehendingly. 

““*The wheels of the 
heavily’, eh,’’ he 
himself upon a trunk 

Beresford groaned. 

“You’ve said it, Willard,’ he 
replied. ‘‘I never worked harder— 
or to less purpose—in my life. You 
know what I think of the whole 
business. Except for Barry, Forest 
and Eversham, the cast is_ rank. 
You needn’t say what you think of 
my Romeo. I hate the part—always 
feel like a fool in it. I’m too big 
and too ‘robustious’ to languish in 
Botticelli attitudes and blue tights 
and conduct myself generally like a 
moon-struck calf, —it’s distinctly out 
of my line. I urged the old man to 
give the rdle to Kent or Forest and 


cart drave 


said, ensconsing 


let me take Mercutio—but you know 
Keller! He’d made up his mind I 
was to play Romeo—and I’m play- 
ing it accordingly. I suppose | 
ought to rejoice that he didn’t think 
of casting me for Lady Capulet or 
the Nurse!’’ 

The critic smiled sardonically. 

‘“‘At least you’re to be congratu- 
lated on your Juliet. Great, isn’t 
she? What’s the matter with Keller 
anyhow—what the deuce does he 
mean? Why didn’t you reason with 
him, Val?’’ 

‘“‘I did. I expostulated earnestly 
after the first rehearsal, but he only 
said, ‘It’s the actress, not the acting, 
the public pay to see. They’ve 
taken a fancy to Miss Craig and 
they’ll stand for a good deal at her 
hands. I'll admit she’s pretty bad, 
but you needn’t worry. She’ll draw 
all right.’ It seems he knew what 
he was talking about. The house is 
packed; we've had more curtain calls 
than we earned, and I'll wager the 
critics will rhapsodize with one 
accord to-morrow over her beauty, 
her ingenuousness, her sincerity 

“One critic won’t,’’ Willard inter- 
posed decidedly. ‘‘I’ve a roast in 
store for that young woman that’ll 
make the old man’s hair curl. She’s 
unspeakably bad in the part.. As for 
her beauty, I'll admit she has a flaw- 
less face, but her figure suggests a 
clothes-horse in classic drapery. 
Her conception of the réle is what 
one might expect of any crude bread- 
and-butter Miss with a misguided 
taste for histrionics—only a degree 
worse. She managed to hammer all 
the poetry out of the balcony scene 
and reduce it to the terms of a collo- 
quy between the housemaid and the 
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butcher's boy. You did your best, 
Val—you weren't half bad, by the 
bye-—but the odds were too many for 
you. All your efforts couldn't lift it 
above the plane of low comedy—of 
sheer buffoonery, even. I owe Keller 
one for this. Fancy me with my 


reverence for the master, my mem- 


ories of Neilson and Ristori, forced 
to look on while that raw young 
thing romps through the first acts 
and rants through the rest. Shades 
of Shakespeare! It’s desecration, 
Beresford—nothing less.”’ 

‘“‘And yet,’’ said Beresford slowly, 
‘I’m not sure there isn’t talent 
under all her crudity. She’s young, 
she’s not stupid, and she’s so wonder- 
fully beautiful. Perhaps with train- 
ing she might in time be worth 
while——”’ 

Willard rose with a yawn, prepara- 
tory to going in front again. 

‘*T doubt it, Val. You're too leni- 
ent in your judgments always 
except as regards yourself. ‘Dear 
love, adieu’ ”’ (in exact imitation of 
Miss Craig). ‘‘The curtain’s going 
up and I can’t afford to miss a 
word. I’m looking forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the tomb 
scene. You've got my sympathy, 
old man.’’ And Willard strolled 
out, serenely unconscious of the fact 
that Enid Craig stood waiting for 
her cue—not ten feet from.the door 
he had just quitted. 

Settling himself in his seat, the 
critic ruefully resigned himself to 
another hour and a half of unquali- 
fied boredom—an anticipation which 
the event fully justified. If Miss 
Craig had been bad in the first three 
acts, she was worse in those that fol- 
lowed Her air of jaunty confi- 
dence seemed to have deserted her. 
She was awkward, constrained and 
ill at ease and stumbled more than 
once in her lines. The one thing to 
be said in her favor was that she did 
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not rant as anticipated by Willard, 
who sat idly wondering why people 
refrained from throwing things at 
the daughter of the Capulets. But 
Keller’s business acumen was seldom 
at fault. The masses are like sheep 
—where one leads, another follows. 
Miss Craig had been hailed by those 
in authority as a rare young genius 
and to-night’s audience made haste 
to endorse the verdict. Three critics 
the next morning told the straight 
truth about the new star, without 
fear or favor; the rest followed the 
fashion and overwhelmed her with 
fulsome praise, as Beresford had 
predicted. 

The following afternoon Forest, 
the Mercutio of the production 
(generally conceded to be the best 
on the American stage), and one of 
the redeeming features of the all- 
star cast, called by request at Miss 
Craig’s hotel. Truth to say, he had 
not yearned to accept the invitation; 
he had not cultivated Miss Craig 
during their brief professional asso- 
ciation; he shared Willard’s esti- 
inate of her powers, and her beauty 
(beautiful women were scarcely a 
novelty in Forest’s experience) 
failed to impress him; yet courtesy 
constrained him to present himself 
at the appointed hour. Miss Craig 
did not keep him waiting. She went 
straight to the point in a fashion 
which scored her one in Forest’s 
estimation. 

““Mr. Forest,’’ she said, ‘“‘I fear 
you'll consider me presumptuous in 
the extreme when you learn why 
I’ve sent for you, but I know of no 
one else to whom I might appeal. 
I—I want to ask you to coach me a 
bit in the rdéle of Juliet.’’ 

Forest looked his surprise. 

“I think I need not tell you,’’ she 
went on simply, “‘that I have had 
little or no training—I never real- 
ized, indeed, how sadly I stood in 
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need of it till last night when I 
chanced to overhear Mr. Willard’s 
opinion (substantially as expressed 
in his paper this morning) of my 
efforts. As you may imagine, I 
adopted the stage not through any 
lofty devotion to the art, but from 
sheer personal vanity, though I 
didn’t recognize the fact at the time. 
My father was a man of wealth and 
influence; his prestige made things 
easy for me; my beauty (I mention 
it as my one available asset) made 
critics and public alike lenient to my 
shortcomings, and I’ve gone blindly 
on, not once realizing what a vandal 
I was—until I heard by accident the 
plain truth and learned how an artist 
in the profession—such an artist as 
Mr. Beresford, for instance—might 
look upon my like. It was rather 
crushing, Mr. Forest,—I’ve been 
flattered all my life—but I think it 
was salutary. I want to make an 
honest effort to redeem myself. If 
you think I’ve a chance—even a 
slight one—I’ll take it. If I have 
any talent I should like to prove it; 
if not, at the end of this engagement 
I’ll leave the stage. Mr. Forest, 
will you help me? I realize I’ve no 
claim on your kindness, but I know 
that you, if anyone, can assist me, 
and I appeal to you—not in my own 
name but in that of your art.’’ 

Forest hesitated. He loved his 
ease; he knew perfectly what an 
arduous and ungrateful undertaking 
lay before him, and he saw no partic- 
ular reason why he should sacrifice 
his comfort to a woman who until 
now had had no slightest claim upon 
his interest. But she was so clearly 
in earnest and—even the least im- 
pressionable of his sex is to some 
extent influenced by youth and 
beauty—so wonderfully lovely in 
her earnestness, that he was fain to 
consent. 

“If you really think I can help 
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vou, Miss Craig,’’ he said at last, 
“T’ll undertake it. You'll find me 
rather a harsh master I fear. I’m 
not patient at all—you’ll think me a 
brute and I'll likely incur your 
enmity in the end, but if you wish 
it, I'll do what I can.”’ 

The girl smiled faintly. Forest 
noticed for the first time that her 
face looked tired and haggard and 
his sympathies were touched in spite 
of him. 

“IT think you'll find that I take 
even the harshest criticism in a 
becoming spirit of meekness. Mr. 
Willard has paved the way for any 
anathemas you may hurl at me.”’ 
She rose and held out her hand. “‘I 
shan’t try to thank you, Mr. Forest. 
Don’t think I don’t know what I’m 
asking—how I’m trespassing upon 
your time and strength and patience. 
But believe that I do appreciate it 
and that I shall try to prove myself 
not wholly unworthy.”’ 


On the last night of the metropol- 
itan engagement, Willard, who had 
been sedulously avoiding the play- 
over to the stellar 


house given 
aggregation, dropped in—for lack 
of something better to do—to sit 


through the balcony scene. He had 
dined well and was in excellent 
spirits and it occurred to him that 
Miss Craig’s efforts might appeal to 
his sense of humor to-night, where 
previously they had merely annoyed 
and irritated him. But at the utter- 
ance of Juliet’s first line, he sat up 
and stared. His attitude of idle 
inattention gave place to one of 
eager critical interest. As she 
spoke word after word, line after 
line, he followed her reading closely, 
carefully, critically, and when the 
scene ended, himself led the ap- 
plause. An instant later he invaded 
Beresford’s dressing-room. 


‘““By Jove, Beresford, you're a 
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wonder,’ he burst out. “‘How did 
you manage it—what witchcraft have 
you used? Is it force of precedent 
alone, or have you been giving her 
private instruction in the gentle art?” 

Beresford turned and stared at his 
visitor. 

“What under Heaven are 
talking about?’’ he demanded. 

‘Miss Craig’s Juliet, of course. 
It’s not merely unobjectionable—it’s 
positively acceptable. Every word, 
every line given its proper value, 
every tone its correct shading, all 
the traditions respected—do you 
mean to tell me, Val, that you're 
not responsible?”’ 

“I give you my word I’m not. 
I've noticed the improvement, of 
course, but it’s certainly not due to 
anything I’ve said or done. Could 
it have been your criticism?”’ 

‘I don’t flatter myself,’’ answered 
Willard dryly. ‘‘So far as I am 
aware, no actor or actress ever 


you 


profited greatly by the opinion of a 


critic. If his dictum’s severe, they 
fancy the writer splenetic, personal 
and prejudiced; if flattering, they 
consider it only their due. In either 
case, with beautiful self-sufficiency, 
they go on exactly as before. No, 
Beresford, I’m convinced that you, 
though perhaps unconsciously, have 
wrought the change. What a thing 
it is to be an Adonis!”’ 

‘‘What a thing it is to be an ass!”’ 
growled Beresford, stalking out in 
answer to the call-boy’s summons. 

The following morning Willard 
paid, in ‘“‘The Passing Show,”’ sin- 
cere, if unconscious, tribute to For- 
est’s ability as an instructor. He 
frankly admitted that his earlier 
estimate of Miss Craig’s acting had 
been hasty; he attributed her faulty 
initial performance to natural nerv- 
ousness; he recognized her present 
interpretation of the réle as accu- 
rate, if not exceptional, good if not 
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great—and made the amende honorable 
to the best of his by no means lim- 
ited ability. 

Forest smiled and held his peace. 

He had been working hard— 
harder than he had ever done in his 
life—and he felt a pardonable pride 
in the result of his labors. He had 
found Enid Craig clever, if some- 
thing shallow, and happily possessed 
of a certain mimetic faculty which 
stood her in better stead than a 
higher order of intelligence might 
have done. Not in vain had Forest 
played Romeo for two seasons to 
the one really great Juliet America 
has given to the stage; he recol- 
lected perfectly her reading of every 
line, her every bit of business, her 
slightest gesture and intonation; and 
his pupil, under his skilled direc- 
tion, went through her scenes with 
the precision of a_ well-conducted 
automaton. Forest was of the 
school which regards the histrionic 
art as largely mechanical, and Miss 
Craig seemed a living exemplar of 
his theories. Under his training her 
rendition of the rdéle became some- 
thing more than acceptable; it grew 
steadily finer and surer until even 
the most conservative critic found it 
praiseworthy. To his own surprise 
Forest found himself ungrudgingly 
giving more and more of his time to 
his pupil, whose progress convinced 
him that he had discovered his metier 
in coaching stage-struck damsels in 
Shakespearean roles. 

The brief was a success 
financially—if not artistically. Every- 
where the company played to 
packed houses, and everywhere the 
critics dealt gently with them-—more 
gently, Beresford thought, than they 
Forest’s Mercutio had 
come to be regarded as a classic; 
Eversham’s Benvolio was excellent, 
and Barry’s Friar a delight to the 
artistic sense. The rest of the cast, 


season 


deserved. 











stars of greater or less magnitude, 
were all more or less out of their 
element and but little more than 
mediocre in their respective rdéles. 
Interest centered in Miss Craig’s 
Juliet which (thanks to Forest) was 
creditable, and Beresford’s Romeo 
which, despite his dislike for the 
part, was a wonderfully fine and con- 
vincing characterization. Willard, 
indeed, was wont to say that the big 
tragedian succeeded in transfusing 
something of his own strength and 
virility into the part, making the 
young Veronese seem more the man 
and less the weakling, and that 
Beresford’s Romeo was the only 
one he had ever been able to respect. 

However this may have been, 
Beresford, as always, gave the pub- 
lic his best. He lived for his art; 
beyond this he seemed to have no 
abiding interest. He held himself 
always a little aloof from his associ- 
ates—though not offensively. He 
consorted chiefly with Eversham, a 
protégé, and Forest, a_time-tried 
friend—regardless of the eyes (and 
very handsome eyes they were) 
Barry swore Lady Capulet constantly 
made at him, and the wistful glances 
Miss Craig now and again turned 
upon him. He was never less than 
kind, never more than courteous. 
Except for a fervent gratitude that 
she had learned to moderate her 
transports, he gave no thought what- 
ever to his Juliet. He regarded her 
improvement merely as the abate- 
ment of a nuisance. He could not 
have been said to dislike the girl; 
he simply never thought of her, con- 
sidering her as an accessory only 
and regarding her quite as imper- 
sonally as any other stage property. 
Her beauty impressed him no more 
than that of any one of the sumptu- 
ous stage-settings on which Keller 
prided himself—which must have 
been a novel and not altogether 
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agreeable experience for an actress 
whose face was her fortune, histrion- 
ically. 

Beresford felt no regret when the 
last night came. The rédle he was 
playing was uncongenial; he had 
had a long and arduous season and 
this additional six weeks was a strain 
upon his powers of endurance; he 
was looking eagerly forward to a 
two months’ sojourn abroad with 
Willard (who had run down for the 
final performance and with whom he 
was returning to New York by the 
midnight express); so it was with a 
sigh of genuine relief that he real- 


ized as he donned his Romeo dress 


that it was for the last time. 

Contrary to tradition, the perform- 
ance went perfectly. Miss Craig, in 
the judgment of all who saw her— 
even that of Willard who stood 
watching her critically from the 
wings—touched high-water mark in 
her work; Forest felt a very pardon- 
able pride in his puppet; old Mrs. 
Lester, the Nurse, confided to Barry 
that she ‘‘hadn’t imagined the girl 
had it in her’’; and Beresford, com- 
ing off. flushed with triumph (his 
Juliet’s unwonted fire and fervor had 
inspired him to his best, and four 
curtain calls had attested that that 
best was not bad) exulted to Willard: 

“TI was right, after all, old man. 
She’s distinctly worth while, you'll 
admit. She has taste and tempera- 
ment and genuine feeling—I never 
played to a more inspiring Juliet, 
Miss Davenant not excepted. I 
begin to respect her art—’’ 

“Bother her art!’ Willard inter- 
rupted sententiously. ‘‘ ‘What's art 
for a woman?’ There’s no such 
thing as ‘art for art’s sake’ in a 
woman’s philosophy—it’s always art 
for love’s sake, love of some man, 
actual or possible, real or ideal. 
Excuse my mentioning it, Beresford, 
but you’re an ass. Where are your 
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Is it possible you haven't 
seen—that don’t understand? 
What are you made of, man? Don’t 
that it’s neither art nor 
acting —that the little simpleton has 
fallen a victim to your charm—as 
might have been expected?”’ 

Beresford uttered an impatient 
exclamation. 

“Don’t be a fool, Willard,” he 
said roughly. ‘‘Take your medicine 
like a man! Have the grace to 
admit that for once your judgment 
was at fault and that the girl has 
talent—if not something more. You 
know as well as I that acting’s not a 


eyes! 


you 


you sce 


matter of personal emotion but of 
art and Miss Craig 
shows both.” 

Beresford. despite his extended 
career as a matinee the 
last man in the world to have imag- 
ined such a situation as Willard sug- 
gested. Miss Craig, personally, did 
not interest him in the least, and it 
did not him that he had 
other than a professional interest for 
her. He set down to artistic aban- 
don the fire her 
acting; he ascribed to a like cause 
the fact that at the end of the scene 
in Juliet’s chamber the breast of his 
blue satin tunic was wet with genu- 
ine tears. It was not until, in the 
tomb scene, she flung herself upon 
him, kissing brow and cheek and lips 
with a passionate intensity scarcely 
susceptible of such impersonal inter- 
pretation, that an uncomfortable 


training—and 


idol, was 


occur to 


and passion of 


suspicion began to force itself upon 
him. 

Their embraces had 
of the stage, stagey; Beresford was 
always rather a frigid lover and his 
inade- 


hitherto been 


caresses were frequently so 
quate as to warrant the remon- 
strances of the stage manager; Miss 
Craig too was notoriously cold and 
stiff in 
therefore a surprise so complete that 


her love scenes, and it was 
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Romeo well-nigh opened his eyes in 
sheer amazement when he felt her 
press her lips in impassioned tender- 
ness upon his own. He felt himself 
flush hotly through his make-up. 
A tense stillness paid tribute to the 
actress’ art. He heard her read the 
familiar lines with a‘ fervor that 
thrilled even his accustomed ears; 
felt her snatch his dagger (a pretty, 
dangerous toy presented to him by a 
greater Romeo when advancing 
years debarred him from the role); 
heard her frenzied shriek ‘‘there rest 
—and let me die!’’—and then her 
head fell heavily upon his breast. 

Beresford knew that the girl had 
surpassed herself; that this was the 
perfection of acting, a very triumph 
of dramatic art. He felt a long 
convulsive shudder run through her 
frame, felt the arm that lay across 
his shoulder stiffen, heard a single 
groaning sigh escape her lips, and 
then she settled into a quiet, so 
tense, so abnormal, that, though he 
knew it for good acting only, some- 
how strangely awed him. The scene 
drew to its swift, somber close. 
Beresford ‘heard the ‘‘tag” spoken, 
saw the curtain slowly descend, 
heard the orchestra crash into the 
national air, the stir and 
tumult of the dispersing audience— 
but Miss Craig did not rise. A sud- 
den fear came upon him. He spoke 
her name, but she did not speak or 
stir. He got to his feet unsteadily 
—drawing with him a moveless, inert 
body—a lifeless dead weight. He 
glanced swiftly down at his burden; 
her head hung limply against his 
arm; a tiny scarlet stain showed on 
the white of her gown just above her 
heart. 

Beresford little; he did 
not cry out, but somehow the horror 
spread. <A hush fell upon 
the stir and confusion back of the 
drop. From somewhere, every- 


above 


reeled a 


sudden 
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where, the company gathered swiftly 

some in the fantastic garb of the 
play; others in street costume; 
others still in a motley mixture of 
modern and antique—all frightened, 
shaken and subdued in the presence 
of real tragedy following close upon 
the heels of the mimic tragedy in 
which they had lately taken part. 
They placed the unhappy Juliet ten- 
derly on her whilom tomb, when 
suddenly, as Beresford was gently 
laying down the drooping head, she 
opened her eyes and spoke, faintly 
yet with the distinctness that had 
always marked her utterance. 

“Val,”’ she murmured, with her 
eyes on the stricken face above her, 
“Val, dearest . I loved you so 

but you did not know or care 

I know the fault . was 
mine . I loved unsought . 
but how could I help. loving 
your . What is life worth . 
without you...f Better to end 
it. . . so.’’ The fair head drooped 
again on Beresford’s shoulder as he 
knelt beside her. 

The players thronged around; the 
women sobbing, the men with white, 
tense faces; they ran on foolish 
errands; they fluttered futilely about 
her; Lady Capulet fanned her fran- 
tically; old Mrs. Lester fumbled 
vaguely with the lacing of her gown; 
Willard, in an anguish of pity for 
Beresford’s pain, would have drawn 
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her from his arms, but that she clung 
to him, weakly, desperately. 
- “No, no!’’ she breathed painfully, 
“it’s such a little while . I’m 
dying . . . let me rest. here’ 
and she strove feebly to lift her 
head to Beresford’s breast. The 
actor turned away his face. He felt 
himself a murderer—though guiltless 
in intent. He knew himself blame- 
less—yet he knew that always the 
shadow of this broken life must rest 
across his own. The curse of Cain 
was his. 


Suddenly, the _ silence 
broken only by sobs and the labored 
breathing of the dying girl, struck a 
strange, a startling sound. Aripple 
of light laughter fell like a blow 
upon the strained senses of the 
watchers. Startled, stricken dumb 
with amazement, they stood spell- 
bound while the moribund Juliet 
drew herself from Romeo’s support- 
ing arms, raised herself to a sitting 
posture, caught her draperies about 
her, sprang lightly down from the 
lofty tomb of the Capulets’ daughter, 
and confronted the astonished Wil- 
lard and the no less astounded Beres- 
ford. 

** *The 


across 


the thing’—de- 
“Was my act- 
Should 


play’s 
cidedly,” she said. 
ing convincing, gentlemen? 
you say that, with training, I might 
in time prove worth while?” 
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Dennis Mulgrew, honest toiler and 
genial upon the front 
stoop of whose modest residence on 
Finnegan’s Hill I was 
chance half hour of a 
afternoon, 


companion, 


passing a 
hot Sunday 
gravely through 
the sunshine at two urchins rolling 
and tumbling in the dust of the 
street. Then he lay back and closed 
his eyes. Presently he broke the 
silence. 

‘“*Tis no more 
‘em to shcrap—but phwat av ut?”’ 

He removed the pipe from his 
mouth and pointed with the stem at 
a big ramshackle barracks of a build- 
ing up the street. 

“Do yez obsarve thot windy in the 


lox y1ked 


than nachural fur 


upper roight hand corner av the 
gilted palace yonder? Yis? Will 


thin, ’twor in the room thot’s troyin’ 
to hoide fur shame behoind thim 
bushted windyloights twinty-foive 
years ago, or mebby ‘tis six, Oj 
dunno, thot a grandson wor born to 
Moike Hogan. An’ Hogan wor thot 
flushtered phwin he hears av ut—fur 
‘twor the firsht grandchoild he’d 
iver give bir-rth to—thut he goes to 
Keenan's place on the corner an’ 
lanes hivvy aginst the bar. ‘Tim, 
says he to Keenan in a shmall tone 
av voice, ‘sit me up a whole baby 
quick, fur me son Pat’s woife has 
persinted us wid a dimijohn!’ An’ 
thot wor how~it come, me b’y, thot 
the kid wor named Ar-rh, 


John. 





MIKE HOGAN'S 
GRANDSONS 


By David H. Talmadge 
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but Hogan wor proud av him! 

Again the pipestem was pointed, 
down the street this time. 

‘Air yez cognoizant av thot bill- 
board there wid the little shtrips av 
showbills clingin’ to ut so fait’ful 
deshpoite wind an’ wither? Oi see 
yez see ut. ‘*Twor a house thot 
shtood there thin—an illegant shanty 
wid all the room av ut on the out- 
soide, an’ two days later in thot same 
shanty another grandson wor born to 
Hogan. Hogan wor not rattled this 
toime howiver, bein’ owld in the 
business. Whin he wor towld av ut, 
he says, ‘Oi’ve witnussed ut,’ says 
he. ‘But this be anither wan,’ says 
they: ‘’tis yer darter Molly thot’s 
gone an’ done ut now,’ says they. 
An’ wid thot they lades him to the 
chamber av mater-rnity. 

‘“‘He looks at the kid an’ lits out 
a triminjous bursht av admoiration, 
shquintin’ at Molly queer loike, an’ 
shwollies hard. ‘Same color,’ says 
he, loike his t’roat wor full av glue, 
‘same soize—ivery bit as—illegant a 
perduction—bejabers—an’ her ownly 
--two—days—gittin’ ut—riddy!’ 

“Will do Oi remimber the proide 
shtickin’ from the oyes av him thot 
day as he come down the hill. Oj 
saw the same look wance after thot 
phwin we shtood besoide his bed 
phwoile his brith wor comin’ in bits 
av lumps an’ his heart wor poundin’ 
the did mar-rch on his poor owld 
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Ilo 
ribs. The two b’ys wor there—big 
foine lookin’ fellies av twinty-some, 
an’ wan wor on wan soide avy the bid 
an’ wan wor on the other soide an’ 
the bowth av thim wor blinkin’ back 
phwat Oi'd shwear wor as honest 
tears as iver shprung from a tr-rue 
sowl. They loved the owld man, 
thim la-ads did, fur they'd 
gifted wid a capashity fur 
shtandin’ the worth av their 
blood, and the owld man had been 
good to thim. *Twor him thot had 
iver been a harbor fur thim phwin 
their bad shteerin’ an’ soft little hids 
had tuck thim inty shtormy wa-aters, 
an’ ’twor him thot knew the wor-rd 
to shpake thot sit the agitation av 
the mush in their hids to rist. ’Tis 
a gift not given to ma-any, me b'y. 
"Tis few av us, an’ liss than thot, 
thot can shpout wiseness an’ git 
listeners among the hilthy young at 
the same toime. Yis, yis, ’tis so. 
“Thim two looked inty 
Hogan’s oves, but nayther av thim 
looked inty the oves av the ither. 
Aich av thim hild wan av the owld 
man’s hands. His not 
much more than a whishper phwin 
he shpoke his lasht wor-rds to thim, 
but the shmoile av affiction on his 
wr-rinkled owld mug wor shtrong as 
‘Twor the lasht av him 


been 
under- 
own 


la-ads 


voice wor 


iver 'twor. 
to dole. 
‘Or be goin’ t< 
la-ads,’ says he, ‘an’ 
Oi ll not be comin’ this way 
agin. Moind thin phwat 01 be tillin’ 
yez. There’s niver been a Hogan 
vit thot didn’t shtand fait’ful to his 
own, nor wan thot brought rale sorry 
to his rilatives. Me oyes till me 
there’s somethin’ wr-rong bechune 
yez—mabby a gir-rl, Oi dunno—’ tis 
often so. Kape a toight gr-rip on 
yersilves. Shtruggle har-rd aginst 
the har-rd faiin’s yez have wan fur 
anither, an’ after a_ whoile 
manent relaif will come to 


git out av ut, me 
phwin Oim 


gone 


per- 
yez.’ 
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He pulled his hands togither an’ the 
hands av the two la-ads mit. ‘O1’'m 
not worryin’ about yez. The Hogan 
in yez be shtrong an’ ’twill make— 
make vez—all—roight.’ The lasht 
wor-rd wor a gulp, nothin’ more. 
He didn’t shpake agin. But phwin 
the two la-ads lit go av hands 
mar-rks av blood showed phwere the 
fingernails had bit. 

‘Hogan wint soon after thot— 
shlid inty the other wor-rld thot 
shmooth an’ aisy ’twor a rale play- 
sure to thim thot saw. A bunch av 
sunshoine come t’rough the windy, 
fallin’ full and he 
owpened his gobbled 
down a loike it 
tashted shwate. Thin he winked his 
oye at the mourners an’ quit the 
game loike the tr-rue owld shport 
An illegant dith intoirely 


upon his tace, 
mouth an’ 


good bit av ut 


he wor. 


soft, rishtful, composin’, comfor-rtin’ 


—yvis, vis. 

Mr. Mulgrew tapped the 
from his pipe and for an interval 
was silent, his eves half closed, his 
lips set in the lines of meditation. 
When he spoke again it was in a 
dreamy sort of way, quite as if the 
listener had for the moment 
forgotten. 

‘“He wor a woise man, owld Moike 
Hogan, an’ tinder av hear-rt as a 
young gir-rl—God risht his sowl! 
Wance phwin a kid near to 
heartbr-roke be the dith av a 
father an’ a mother he took thot kid 
to bis own boosom an’ shoothed his 
graif. An’ he wor a frind an’ per- 
tictor an’ guide to thot kid foriver 
more. An’—an’, Mulgrew, though 
vez troid har-rd to repay him, yez 
didn’t do ut an’ yez couldn’t do ut 


ashes 


been 


wor 


in tin t’ousand years.’’ 
lor an instant Mulgrew's great fist 
dug into a pair of watery eyes. 
Then suddenly his back straightened 
and he refilled and lighted his pipe. 
“’Twor a gir-rl thot wor makin’ 
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‘«’'Twor a troyin’ position for the gir-rl.’’ 


the two la-ads inemies, just as the 
owld man surmoised—a wisp av a 


named Katie O’Rourke, 
whose wor the shwatest thot 
shprung from Cor-rk. Her 
hear-rt wor a middow phwere little 
bir-rds warbled, an’ the grace av her 
moind -wor—now phwat the divil 
wor-rd rhoymes wid warbled? ’Twor 
gr-reat shtuff annyhow, me _ b’y. 
She lived in the big tinamint thot 
shtood at the fut av the hill yonder 
till ’twor burnt up wan noight a year 
or such a matter as thot after owld 
Moike kicked loife’s shackles from 
his limbs. She had half the young 
bucks in the war-rd cra-azy, thot 
gir-rl, an’ the cr-raziest av the lot 
mebby wid wan or two ixciptions 
wor thim two la-ads av the Hogan 
blood. They nivver shpoke togither 
or walked togither, thim two, an’ 
‘twor sid be the knowin’ wans thot 
mur-rder wud come av ut phwin the 
gir-rl signifoied phwich wan av thim 
she loved bist. ’Twor a troyin’ posi- 
tion fur the gir-rl, an’ ’tis a wonder 
intoirely she survoived ut aloive.’’ 
Mr. Mulgrew contemplated with 


crayture 
face 


e €e 


intense solemnity the two urchins, 
who appeared to have settled their 
dispute and had entered into a 
friendly contest for the purpose of 
determining which could stand upon 
his head the greater length of time. 
‘““Thot wor a ter-rible foire whin 
the tinamint buildin’ burnt—just a 
fl-lip an’ a fl-lop an’ the fl-lames 
wor all owver wan ind av ut on 
the insoide, an’ the foiremen power- 
annything at all but 
save the rist av the town from 
catchin’. Twelve payple burnt to 
dith an’ ashes thot noight an’ two 
hunderd wor hur-rt. ~Twor towld 
av in the papers wid hidloines a fut 
hoigh an’ harryin’ details to beat a 
new br-rass band, but av the way 
Katie O’Rourke wor saved from 
destruction they sid nothin’, fur 
nothin’ av ut did they know. ‘Twor 
covered so dape_ wid scorchin’ 
fl-lames an’ bl-lindin’ shmoke whin 
ut happened they didn’t notice ut, 
an’ nothin’ at all wor sid av ut after- 
war-rds fur the rayson thot thim thot 
knew av ut wor not moinded to 
shpake av their own sacrid affairs. 


liss to do 
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‘‘Katie wor alone in the O’ Rourke 
apar-rtmints under the roof thot 


noight, her folks bein’ gone to attind 
a funer-ral in the country, an’ she 
woke 
foind the hallways filt wid shmoke 
somethin’ 
lapin’ up from below so fierce the 


so 'tis Oi’ve been towld—to 
attr-rocious an’ the foire 
foiremen cud raise no ladder to 
the windy. She was shtandin’ in the 
middle av the room wid her little 
hands clashped togither an’ her 
purty oyes uplifted, knowin’ nothin’ 
to do, whin all av a sudden a tr-rap 
door in the roof opened roight at 
the shpot phwere she wor prayin’ 
to, an’ wan av the la-ads av the 
Hogan blood dr-ropped t’rough an’ 
shtruck on the flure at her toes an’ 
collapshed wid a twishted ankle. 

‘**Oi dr-ropped in to save yez, me 
darlin’,’ says he, groanin’ wid pain, 
‘but ’tis not to be. Annyhow,’ says 
he, shmoilin’ as har-rd as he 
‘Oi’ll have the ixtr-rame playsure av 
doyin’ wid yez.’ 

‘‘But the wor-rds hadn’t been loose 
fr-rom his lips a minute phwin shlap 
bang comes the other la-ad in at the 
dure, havin’ come t’rough another 
hole in the roof phwere there wor a 
ladder. 

‘**Me darlin’,’ la-ad, 
‘Oi’ve come to The 
buildin’s caught faire,’ says he, loike 
a felly wud give news av a man's 
bein’ hur-rt in the nixt bl-lock. An’ 
thin he catches soight av the la-ad 
on the flure. 

‘““*Tis yer cousin,’ says Katie; ‘he 
got here firsht an’ made a mishstip 
gittin’ down from the roof an’ can’t 
walk at all,’ says she. 


cud, 


says this 


save yez, 
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“The sicond la-ad shtood _par- 
raloyzed fur thray puffs av the lungs. 
Thin he shquinted ar-round t’rough 
the shmoke an’ cocked his ear to 
the cr-racklin’ av the fl-lames. An’ 
thin, be all the saints an’ more, he 
turnt to the gir-rl an’ cr-roaked 
‘Farewill, me ownly l-love,’ an’ 
picked up the la-ad from the flure 
an’ shtaggered t'rough the 
shmoke in the hallway, up the ladder 
to the roof, down t’rough another 
shkuttle to a room in the back av 
the buildin’, down a rope toied to 
the lig av a bidstid to a _ plank 
acr-ross the alley to the roof av 
another buildin’—all t’rough a 
shcorchin’ shmotherin’ hell av 
shmoke an’ foire. They wor found 
layin’ togither on the roof a bit 
later, the la-ad wid the twishted lig 
shtrokin’ the unconscious face av 
the other an’ howlin’ fur wa-ater 
loike a lunatic. Yis, yis, owld 
Moike wor roight; the Hogan blood 
wor tr-rue to its own.”’ 

Once more Mr. Mulgrew lapsed 
into a musing state. 

“The gir-rl wor saved,’’ he said 
slowly, after I had ventured to ask a 
question. ‘“‘Yis, she wor saved— 
hiven be praised! A lucky felly 
named Muigrew done the tr-rick over 
the same route the two Ja-ads wint.”’ 

He passed his hand across his 
forehead once or twice and drew a 
long jerky breath. 

“Won't yez shtay an’ have a bit 
av supper wid us, me b’y?’’ 

I accepted the invitation, and he 
arose, going to the door. 

‘‘Put another plate on the table, 
Katie dear,’ he called. 


away 


Mite, 


—- 


— 





